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MENDING BROKEN TREES 


In one of the newspapers we read 
of a court trial over a shade tree which 
a telephone company had mutilated 
until it died. The tree stood in front 
of a farmer’s home, and it was a wide 
spreading maple that provided shade 


and added beauty to the home. We 
were interested in the court trial, be- 
cause we wanted to see what a jury 


would decide the tree was worth. The 
owner was awarded $200 damage, and 
the company had to pay it. The farm- 
er did not sue to recover damage for 
what the tree itself was worth, but 
for the damage the loss of it meant to 
the selling value of the farm. The 
judge and jury believed the farm was 
damaged to the extent of at least the 
above amount. 

Trees about the home have a far 
greater value than most 





sult in a broken-down tree in a few 
years when it would be most needed. 

An injured tree gives the decay 
germs a place for entrance. For this 
reason it is essential to treat bruises 
as soon as possible after injury. Neg- 
lect to do this will favor rotting, and 
the decaying process increases from 
year to year, weakening the tree to 
such an extent that a severe wind is 
apt to break it down in the prime of 
life several years afterward. The 
upper center picture of the large cut 
shows such an injury where a limb 
was cut off. It is healing over, but in- 
side the wood is decaying, and there 
is a cavity larger than the picture in- 
dicates—a cavity which could have 
been prevented by treatment at the 
right time. 





from entering. What is good for the 
animal is good for the tree, and that 
is just what we should do. 

About the first thing to do in taking 
care of your trees is to cut off all de- 
cayed limbs and then treat the scars. 
While we are doing this we also 
should trim the tree to the desired 
shape, and also treat these scars that 
otherwise in later years are apt to 
resemble that shown in the picture. 
For sterilizing scars, any of the pre- 
pared creosotes are good. Creosote 
penetrates the wood better than most 
substances, and it kills and prevents 
the development of wood destroying 
fungi. It should be applied with a 
brush or cloth all over the cut sur- 
face. The next step is to make the 
spot waterproof by coating it with 





persons appreciate. With- 
out them, there seems 
to be something lacking, 
and the prospective buy- 
er may not realize just 
why he is willing to pay 
several hundred dollars 
more for a farm which 
has nicely trimmed trees 
in the yard than for one 
which seems deserted. 
Tne buildings and the 
land on the one may be 
just as desirable as is 
provided on the other 
farm, but without the 
shade, something seems 
to be missing. 

Just as the farm we 
mentioned was damaged 
when the maple tree 
died, so will a farm be 
improved by trees in the 
yard. Trees are so valu- 
able that it is well to 
know something about 
taking care of them. 
Scme of our shade trees 
—and possibly fruit trees 
—may be worth as much 
as the stock to which we 
give needed attention. 
Any farmer can be a sur- 
geon when it comes to 
repairing trees, but he 
should keep in mind cer- 
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tain principles of prac- 
tical tree surgery, and to 
give him at least an ele- 
mentary idea of these we 
are printing this artiele. 

Before attempting much repair work 
remember that a tree is made up of 
three parts, the roots, the leaves and 
the trunk, together with the various 
branches. The roots might be consid- 
ered a tree’s mouth, as moisture con- 
taining the food material in solution 
enters here, circulates up through the 
portion of sapwood just under the bark 
and around the cambium, and finds its 
Way to all parts of the tree. By refer- 
ring to the upper left-hand picture of 
the large cut, which is a cross sec- 
tion of a tree trunk, you can see the 
heartwood at A, the sapwood at B, the 
cambium layer at C, and the bark at 
D. It must be remembered that the 
Cambium layer is the most vital part 
of a tree trunk or limb, and that this 
should be damaged as little as pos- 
sible. In repairing injured trees, con- 
ditions must be made favorable for the 
healing over process and for providing 
future protection. 

Trees become injured in various 
Ways. Sometimes horses gnaw them, 
the wind may shatter a limb, or trim- 
mers for telephone and telegraph com- 
Panies may mutilate our trees to such 
an extent that they die later. Wheel 
hubs do their share of damage, and 
mischievous boys often do hacking and 
cutting. The writer had a tree so in- 
Jured on Halloween night,.a fine young 
oak tree being cut nearly a third off. 
Prompt treatment’ probably will save 
it, whileto have let it alone might re- 
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When we step on a nail and injure 
our foot, the first thing we do is to 
treat the puncture with a good disin- 
fectant, peroxide, carbolic acid solu- 
tion or something just as good. We 
do the same with our stock. This 
kills any harmful germs which may 
be present. Then we cover the wound 
with bandages to keep other germs 





(The Wrong Way.) 











Cutting Limbs. 


(Photos by U. 8. Dept. of Agri.) 


ft to Right—Cross Section of Tree Trunk; Wound Healing Over a Tree Cavity; Outline for Trimming 
vity. Lower Row—Cavity Nailed and Bolted; Cavity Cemented; Long Cavity Cemented. 


paint, coal tar, asphalt, or similar 
substance. Sometimes a single appli- 
cation of a mixture of three parts of 
coal tar and one part of creosote is 
used with good results. Asphalt ap- 
plied hot is good, and possibly the 
most lasting remedy. These treated 
surfaces should be watched from year 
to year and re-coated if necessary. 








(The Right Way.) 








Some trees with rather large cavi- 
ties will be found, but the principles 
of treatment are the same. All the 
decayed interior should be whittled 
out with as little injury to the cam- 
bium as possible. Partly healed over 
surfaces must be inspected carefully 
to make sure that the new growth has 
not concealed a rotten cavity within. 
After the decayed wood and any in- 
sects which may be present are re- 
moved, the exposed area is treated 
with the antiseptic, and the hollow is 
filled to the surface with good con- 
crete, using one part of cement to two 
parts of sharp sand. Tamp this in 
firmly, and fill to the level of the cam- 
bium layer. It is advisable to use a 
rather thin cement and hold it in place 
until it hardens by tying burlap about 
the tree. The surface 
should be made smooth 
by putting on a final- 
coating of almost pure 
cement and rubbing it 
down even with the cam- 
bium. 

Cement work in 
cavities should be rein- 
forced to make it the 
most effective. After the 
water-soaked and de- 
cayed wood has. been 
chiseled out, nails may 
be driven into the wood. 
In one picture is seen a 
large cavity with a small 
opening. The black line 
indicates which portion 
should be cut out. In 
the next picture a cavity 
has been cleaned and 
nails have been driven 
into the wood to hold the 
cement more firmly. To 
support the tree, a bolt 
has been placed through 
the tree trunk. After 
the proper position for 
the bolt has been locat- 
ed, a half-inch hole is 
bored through the tree by 
means of a sharp bit 
long enough to reach 
through the trunk and 
cavity. Large washers 
are sunk.in the bark at 
each end of the bolt. 
Bolting sometimes will 
keep a split cavity from 
enlarging, and, in addi- 
tion to this, it helps to 
hold the concrete in place in the 
cavity. 

When large limbs are to be cut from 
a tree, care must be taken that they 
do not strip the bark as they fall. Un- 
less precautions are taken, the weight 
of the limb will cause it to fall before 
it is completely sawed off. The un- 
sawed portion breaks and takes with 
it a strip of the main trunk and bark. 
This can be avoided by making an 
under-cut about a foot beyond where 
the final cut is to be made. Make this 
about a third of the way through the 
limb. A good time to stop is when 
the saw begins to bind. A second cut 
is to be made on the upper side an 
inch or two beyond the one on the 
lower side, and this continued clear 
through. The limb will break off with- 
out stripping, when a third cut in line 
with the woody surface can be made 
for sawing off the stump. 

Much future repair work to trees 
can be prevented by looking after in- 
nocent looking injuries when the 
tree is first damaged. Most broken- 
down trees have been caused by neg- 
lect of the caretaker to treat some 
small injury when it occurred. The 
decay organisms got a place to live, 
and not being checked, they kept on 
weakening and weakening the tree un- 
til a wind broke it dowz at its weak 
point. It takes too long to grow a 
well proportioned shade tree to take 
any chances. 
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Editorial Correspondence 
IN VERMONT. 


I had a delightful time in Vermont. 
Before leaving Amherst, I had a tele- 
gram from Mr. Hurd, secretary of tha 
county and rural work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Ver- 
mont, saying that an automobile would 
meet me at the station at White River 
Junction. I could not imagine what I 
wanted with an automobile, and so I 
asked the good doctor who met me. 
He replied: “To take you to the ho- 
tel.” I told him I thought I could 
walk, and he replied: ‘No; the hotel 
is twelve miles away, at Woodstock.” 
I said it was cold, and he replied: “I 
knew you'd say that, and I’ve brought 
a fur overcoat for you.” So we rode 
over to Woodstock, where he assured 
me I would be comfortable, and I sure- 
ly was, for he put me in one of the 
best hotels I have ever been in. All 
about were mountains, with clear trout 
streams; and there were broad veran- 
das on which to sit, and fine feeding. 
He assured me that I would be allowed 
to rest until.one o’clock the next day, 
when he would be around to take me 
for another automobile ride, this time 
to Windsor, where there was an exhi- 
bition of the handiwork of the boys 
and girls of Windsor county, whether 
native or foreign born. 

| certainly was surprised at the ex- 
hibit; at the work of the boys in grow- 
ing corn and potatoes, in the working 
of machinery, in blacksmithing. I was 
informed that I was expected to make 
a speech, but only to say a few words, 
for about twenty minutes. While I 
was studying the exhibits, after ad- 
dresses by various functionaries of the 
state of Vermont, a farmer came to me 
with some ears of corn which took me 
by surprise—about equal to some of 
our best exhibits at the lowa corn 
shows. I said to him: “Where did 
You get this corn? Surely it was not 
raised in New England.” “Well,” said 
he: “our bank has some farms out in 
lowa. They sent me this as a sample, 
and I'd like to have you tell us what 
kind of corn it is.” I said to him: 
“You may label that ‘Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, grown in Iowa, not in Ver- 
mont.’ ” 

Then another ride back to Wood- 
stock, and a banquet attended by peo- 
ple from all over a large section of 
middle and southern Vermont. They 
have a lot of what an English wit 
called “confused good feeding” up in 
that country. I was told that I was 
expected to make the principal speech 
of the evening, and that a special train 








or an automobile would take me back 
to White River Junction. As it was 
pouring down rain, I preferred the 
special train. I arrived there at mid- 
night, turned in at 12:30, got up at 
5:00, had breakfast at 5:30, and took 
the train for New York City at 6:00. 
I had to do this in order to get there 
in time to talk to the advertising folks 
in the evening, to persuade them if 
possible that the farmer, no matter 
where he lived, was the man who had 
the wants and the means to supply 
them, and that therefore they should 
advertise in first-class farm papers— 
which the farmer recognizes as his 
real friends. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is doing a very great work in Ver- 
mont, and especially in Windsor coun- 
ty. I have never talked to a finer 
bunch of men than I met that evening 
at the banquet, the class of people that 
give us inspiration, and enable us to 
do our best and just a little more. Few 
people who are not accustomed to pub- 
lic speaking realize how much the au- 
dience has to do with making the ad- 
dress. A man would be foolish to ex- 
pect to make as good an address to an 
unappreciative audience as to one that 
is looking for someone to voice their 
unspoken thoughts and put into words 
the emotions and ideals which they 
have not been able to voice for them- 
selves to their own satisfaction. We 
shall always have a very pleasant rec- 
ollection of our vist to New England 
in this to us good year of 1914, though 
not a good year to our brethren in Eu- 
rope and in the south. 

New England, as our readers all 
know, is a great manufacturing center. 
Wherever there is water power in the 
mountains, there are factories or mills 
of some sort—paper mills till the pulp 
was exhausted, woolen mills cottc.a 
mills, shoe factories, ete., ete. We 
never saw the New England states so 
quiet before. We failed to see smoke 
coming out of some of the factory 
chimneys. Some mills were entirely 
silent. Manufacturers were endeavor- 
ing to retain their forces by running 
two, three, four or five days in the 
week. Under present banking and 
manufacturing conditions they do not 
care to carry much stock on hand. Con- 
sequently there are many hands idle. 
The exception to this is the factories 
that are producing war material. Ina 
little town in Vermont, a factory was 
endeavoring to employ a_ thousand 
hands for manufacturing shells for the 
use of the French army. The stock 
exchanges being closed, of course there 
is tribulation and woe among the em- 
ployes. This condition is of course 
temporary; but when business returns 
it will not be altogether on the old 
lines. Manufacturing will go on in the 
east as it always has, but we shall 
have to find markets in South Amer- 
ica and in our own country instead of 
in Europe. 

In all my travels, I did not find any- 
one who wants to go to Europe next 
year. They are talking instead of the 
San Francisco exposifion, and inciden- 
tally learning something of their own 
country. It is a matter of fact that a 
great many people in New England 
know little about the country west of 
Chicago, and little or nothing about 
the country west of the Missouri. 

I dropped into Washington on my 
way home, to call on the Secretary of 
Agriculture and a number of the bu- 
reau chiefs. There is not very much 
change in the department from the 
days of Secretary Wilson. In the main, 
the same old chiefs Sre at the head of 
the bureaus, conducting the work in 
much the same old way. There are 
some readjustments going on, of 
course; for Secretary Wilson was so 
busy in developing this wonderful or- 
ganization, that there was little time 
for a perfect adjustment of the ma- 
chinery, or perfecting the relations of 
one department to another. Readjust- 
ment by which subdivisions of the 
work are put in different bureaus is 
going on, and the result will be still 
greater efficiency in the work of this, 
really the most important department 
of our government. 

HENRY WALLACE. 





Lack of exercise is bad for all farm 
animals, but especially so for brood 
sows. Make them exercise daily, and 
they will not be so apt to eat their 
young at farrowing time. 





Breeders ought to make it a rule not 
to breed animals which have nasty 
dispositions. A vicious sow often pro- 
duces pigs of like disposition. 





The Limitations of Silage 


Every man, no matter how smart he 
may be, nor how good he may be, nor 
what an athlete he may be, neverthe- 
less has his limitations. If he mingles 
very much with people, they will find 
it out. His neighbors will sooner or 
later find it out. Therefore it is a wise 
thing for the man to find it out himself 
and not undertake anything beyond 
his limitations. 

Every crop has its limitations, even 
such a splendid crop as corn, which 
our foreign neighbors call “maize.” 
You can not give too much of it to 
pigs without checking their growth. 
You can not grow too much of it con- 
tinuously even on the best corn land 
without change, without wasting the 
fertility of your soil. You can not grow 
it too frequently on the same ground. 
An all-wise Creator has provided in- 
sect pests which render your work 
largely unremunerative. 

We once knew a good old lady who 
was very fond of molasses. When en- 
tertaining the preacher, she filled his 
coffee cup half full of this “long sweet- 
enin’,” on the ground that nothing was 
too good for the preacher, and, believ- 
ing that nothing was better than mo- 
lasses for sweetening, thereby over- 


| stepping the limitations of even the 


best grade of molasses. While alfalfa 
is a good thing, it has its limitations. 
It makes the very best quality of hay 
known on the markets of the world; 
and yet we would not like to feed a 
driving horse on it, nor would we like 
to feed anything on it as an exclusive 
diet. It needs to be balanced up with 
some grain; and when used for growth 
or fattening, that grain should be corn, 
because their limitations are exactly 
opposite, and hence one balances up 
the other. 

Horses have their limitations. The 
roadster is limited in one direction, 
and the draft horse in another. So 
with all kinds of cattle. In fact, limit- 
ation is the law of nature both in men 
and animals and plants. 

We started out to talk about the lim- 
itations of silage, and fell into our hab- 
it of generalizing or philosophizing. To 
return to our text: Silage is one of 
the best feeds in the world, but it has 
its limitations. The trouble is that 
when it is first introduced, farmers are 
likely to overestimate it, not recogniz- 
ing the limitations. 

To begin with, silage made of corn 
(and that and sorghum are about the 
only crops that it would pay in this 
country to put in the silo) can have no 
greater feed value than was in the for- 
age when put into the silo. The silo 
will make it more palatable than dry 
corn fodder, may possibly make it 
more digestible; but it can not put any 
more value into it. In fact, there is 
waste—considerable waste—the waste 
from heating, the waste from exposure 
on the surface, the waste from improp- 
er packing, and the waste from molds 
of various kinds. One of the limita- 
tions of corn silage is that ff is not a 
perfectly balanced ration any more 
than is corn and corn fodder, or fod- 
der corn. All of these contain too 
large a proportion of carbohydrates, 
and therefore must be balanced up by 
flesh formers. 

Some of our readers are no doubt 
trying to fatten their cattle on corn 
silage, regarding it as grain feed. It 
was at first so regarded, but it is not. 
It is really roughage, the value of 
which depends largely on the amount 
of grain there is in the silage. It can 
not be used in the later stages of feed- 
ing, because the steer can not hold 
enough of it. Therefore, it must be 
supplemented with grain. Furthermore, 
the supplementary feed must tend to 
balance up the corn silage, so as to 
provide what the system of the animal 
to which it is fed demands. It is a 
splendid thing to commence fattening 
cattle with, but the finish must be 
made on some more concentrated feed. 

Still less can it be used to fatten 
hogs. They do not have the capacious 
stomach nor the series of stomachs 
that the grazing animals have. For 
the same reason, while alfalfa is a 
fine thing to winter brood sows on, a 
good thing for pasture for pigs, and a 
good thing for winter forage for grow- 
ing shotes, it is not the thing with 
which to make a finish. 

Silage is not a good feed for horses, 
although a little of it may serve a 
good purpose. It is not a’ desirable 
thing to fatten sheep with, for the 
same reason that it is not desirable 
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in excessive amounts for fattening eat. 
tle. A little of it for both, howcyer ra 


excellent. 

It does better with the dairy cow 
than with any other. She has the ca. 
pacity, and milking makes a heavy 
draft on her system, which keeps her 
from getting fat. The dairy cow cap 
easily handle fhirty or forty pounds 
of silage a day; but don’t undertake 
to get the best results from dairy cows 
by feeding them silage alone. It needs 
to be supplemented by some other feed 
which furnishes the missing elements 
Don’t undertake to balance up your 
silage with timothy hay or blue grass 
or wild prairie hay. They contain too 
much of the same elements that silage 
contains. Try it with alfalfa or with 
clover or with sweet clover or with 
cowpeas if you have them. If not, yoy 
had better get some cottonseed mea} 
or oil meal. This wif furnish the lack. 
ing elements and correct the limita- 
tions of the silage. 

This law of limitations holds true 
with all of nature and all men, even 
preachers. Many a preacher does fine 
work in building up a congregation 
but finds his limitations in teaching 
Sabbath after Sabbath and applying 
the fundamental principles of Chris. 
tianity; and his limitations will be re. 
vealed if he undertakes to conduct a 
revival. On the other hand, many a 
successful revivalist would make 4 
poor pastor. The people would soon 
find out his limitations. There are 
limitations to everything and every. 
body. The best thing we can do is to 
find them out before other people do. 
Corn silage is not the only thing that 
has limitations. 


The Old-Fashioned Spelling 
School 


There is wide and general complaint 
that our boys and girls, with all the 
new-fangled ways of teaching spelling, 
yet spell poorly. English spelling is 
rather complicated, and boys and girls 
do not take to it with a very keen ap- 
petite, and it is not surprising that the 
attempt to pour spelling into them does 


not always succeed. 

Our fathers were wiser in this than 
we. The old-fashioned spelling school 
made good spellers; and we have a 
suspicion that if a test were made, the 
father and mother who look back with 
pleasure on these old-fashioned enter- 
tainments, could outspell the young- 
sters of the eighth grade, or even of 
the high school. 

Learning to spell was fun in those 
days. The boys took in spelling like a 
calf takes in milk from its dam, with 
very keen relish. It was easy to learn 
to spell, when spelling down the school 
made a hero of the boy. Instead of it 
being poured into him, he sucked in 
spelling himself, to his great delight 
and intellectual profit. 

Besides, there was a great deal more 
than just spelling at the spelling 
school. It brought the whole district 
together; was a social occasion. Peo- 
ple got to know each other, and took 
pardonable pride in the achievements 
of the youngsters. No father nowa- 
days cares to teach his children to 
spell, because the teacher is supposed 
to do that; but when he could look 
with pride at the achievements of his 
son or daughter, he did not mind the 
time spent in teaching them to spell 
at home. It brought the neighboring 
school districts together, and thus en- 
larged the acquaintance and made 
companions and friends of children 
who vied with each other as to wno 
could spell down the school. For the 
spelling down of a school, and being 
the champion of the-school in spelling 
down another school, was a laurel that 
was prized as much by the youngsters 
as a decoration for service in war 'S 
prized by the veteran. 

Another of the things that have gone 
out in the evolution of our education 
is the old-fashioned singing school. It’s 
a great pity that both of them can not 
be revived. If the singing school were 
revived, we would have better singing 
in our churches, and less music at en- 
tertainments which harrows the soul 
and grieves the spirit of the man who 
has an ear for music. Why not re 





vive these ancient schools out in the 
country? Why not use these means of 
getting together the people of the dis- 
trict, old and young? Why not foster 
emulation by offering prizes to those 
who can best spell our difficult tongue: 
Why not? 
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a ° sible to make hard roads that a 
The Last Dragging of the good seins We cr cies denn 


Year 


Every year since we have cham- 
pioned the road drag, we have urged 
our readers to drag their roads just 

the ground freezes up for the 


before 
winter. No one knows when that will 


pe, and the only way to be certain that 
the road freezes up smooth is to drag 
it after every rain, so as to keep it 
smooth. In a good many sections, our 
readers have not followed this sugges- 
tion, and by the time this reaches 
them, there will have been a heavy 


rain, then travel, and then freezing, so 
that the road is a mass of humps and 
pumps. The traveling public will have 
to smooth these down, ‘if they are to 
take any comfort at all. This smooth- 
ing will be done, not by the drag, the 
use of which about twice after the 
last rain would have made the roads 
smooth, but by tires, to the great 
waste of team labor, the great physi- 
cal discomfort of the men, and the tor- 
ture of the women who are obliged to 
go to church or town over roads so 
inexcusably bad. The automobile will 
have to be put up for the winter, or 
until heavy: wagons have smoothed 
down a track which it can follow, ex- 
cept when it has to turn out for a 
team. 

Come to think of it, how~easy it is 
to have smooth roads all winter long 
when the roads are frozen, but not 
covered with snow; and what a heavy 


penalty we have to pay for neglecting | 


to use a tool so admirably adapted to 
the purpose. We hope those who have 
allowed their roads to freeze up rough 
will think this over and determine 
that never again while they live will 
they fail to drag the road in front of 
the farm, pay or no pay, every time 
it is liable to dry off rough in the fall, 
or any other time in the year, for that 
matter. The passer-by will shower 
blessings on the head of the man who 
has been so thoughtful and consider- 
ate as to keep the road in good condi- 
tion along the sides of his farm; and 
words unprintable will be thought, if 
not said, about the farmer who neg- 
lected such an easy prevention of 
abominable roads and such an inex- 
pensive insurance against them. What 
if you don’t get any pay for it? What 
if some county trustee has been paid 
for this work? Make him do it; but 
if he doesn’t do it, do it yourself. A 
farm in the corn belt, worth from one 
hundred to two hundred dollars an 
acre, should not be disgraced the whole 
winter long by its owner allowing the 
road to freeze up rough. 

In the southern part of our territory 
there is yet time to insure smooth 
roads during the winter. We have 
pointed out time and again how easily 
they can be kept smooth, with nothing 
to interfere with comfortable travel all 
winter except snow, or, in the extreme 
south, mud. But when roads are in 
mud-shape any time of the year, they 
can be smoothed down by the use of 
the drag. 

Farmers in the corn belt are very 
slow to learn how valuable this sim- 
ple tool is. We noticed in our travels 
that the eastern states are adopting 
it; and it is not half as well adapted 
for use there as it is here, on account 
of the stones. When we learn to use 
the drag in the fall of the year, again 
at the first thaw in January or Febru- 
ary, and again in the spring as soon 
as the ground begins to thaw, we will 
have gone farther to solve the problem 
of good roads than all the engineers 
and good roads boosters from Maine 
to California. 

While we are on this subject, permit 
us to say a word about macadamized 
Toads where the material is limestone, 
as it must be in the corn belt. They 
are a fraud, a delusion and a snare. In 
traveling over a road in Pennsylvania, 
we asked a friend, a man of great in- 
telligence, what he thought of the 
Macadamized road. He said it was an 
utter and inexcusable failure, and de- 
Scribed it something in this way: An 
automobile will pick up one stone not 
bigger than the end of your thumb. 
The next one that comes along will 
Pick up another, and each succeeding 
one will pick up more stones and throw 
them out. Then there will be holes 
and gullies, just like this, making au- 
tomobiling anything but a pleasure. 

We were in New England, .where 
they have trap rock or some other 
Tock, Where they ‘have. gumption 
fhough to use sand and clay, it is pos- 








we hear men in the corn belt refusing 
to use the drag, and yet talking about 
macadamized roads made out of lime- 
stone. For very many years, nine- 
tenths of the roads in the corn belt 
must be dirt roads. These nine-tenths 
are the roads that lead to the schools 
and to the churches. By the diligent 
and intelligent use of the road drag, 
they can be made better than the mac: 
adamized road, and at one-tenth of the 
expense necessary to maintain a mac: 
adamized road even after it has been 
built at an expense of from five to ten 
thousand dollars a mile. 





The Wisdom of the Dumb 


Brute 


We have been watching during the 
past summer the policy which the 
birds pursue in rearing their families. 
We have noticed that they show a 
great deal of wisdom in locating the 
nest, and that they spare no pains in 
its construction, and that when the 
little birds come, the parent birds la- 
bor from early morning till dark to 
supply their immediate wants. We 
have noticed that when they have wing 
development and growth that will en- 


able them in a short time to take care 
of themselves, the parent birds give 
them little further attention. In a 
manner they force the little ones to 
leave the nest and depend on their 
own resources. 

A young robin came fluttering on 
our porch one hot summer afternoon, 
evidently timid and greatly alarmed 
at the aspects of this new world upon 
which it had entered. The old bird 
came fearlessly to its side, chirked it 
up and coaxed it away, greatly heart- 
ened by this parental encouragement. 
When the young house sparrows have 
reached a point where they are capa- 
ble of an independent life, the old ones 
apparently coax them out of the nest, 
look after them for the first day, en- 
ticing them to some sheltered spot 
where they will be out of the way of a 
prowling cat or mischievous boy; but 
after that they give them no further 
attention. They are ready for entrance 
into that world-wide school of hard 
knocks, although that is too strong a 
term to apply to the treatment which 
birds give their young. 

We were interested in a dog with a 
litter of pups, of which she was the 
valiant defender. Woe to the cat that 
ventured within her reach! But after 
she had matured them and taught 
them to fight, by pretending to fight 
with them herself, showing them that 
as bull-pups they must be fighters, she 
cut down the nourishment, weaning 
them gradually, and thus introducing 
them to the school of hard knocks, or, 
rather, to an independent, self-depend- 
ent life. 

We notice that brood sows will risk 
their lives for their little piglets, and 
will invite them to a full feast until 
they are old enough to crack corn and 
forage for themselves. Then she will 
lie down in such a way that the pigs 
can not reach the fount of pig blessing. 
She is simply weaning them and com- 
pelling them to look out for them- 
selves. 

These dumb brutes are wise with 
wisdom that surpasses the wisdom of 
many human parents. They do not 
expose them wilfully to dangers to 
which they may not be equal, or give 
them tasks for which they may not be 
prepared, unless necessity compels 
them to do so; but they absolutely re- 
fuse to raise them as mollycoddles. 
They insist that they must learn to 
take care of themselves. 

It is a wisdom that it would be well 
for all parents to learn and practice. 
Too much coddling spoils the boy, or 
the girl either, for that matter. It is 
hard to tell which is the easier spoiled. 
It would be an unwise parent who 
would put either boy or girl at a task 
to which he is not fitted to perform, or 
to put him in a position which he can 
not possibly fill. We venture to say, 
however, that fewer boys and girls are 
spoiled by this treatment than by do- 
ing things for them which they are 
perfectly able and competent to do for 
themselves. Boys and girls should 


have help in getting their lessons, if 
they need it; ‘but far more boys and 
girls are spoiled by too much help 
than by too little. 

You never can tell what is in your 
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boy, or girl either, until he is~put in 
a position where he “has to.” When 
we first tried to learn to swim, we 
never felt safe unless we had at least 
one toe touching bottom; but we never 
learned to swim until we plunged in, 
putting ourselves where it was either 
swim or drown. Then we found we 
did not need to have a toe touching 
bottom. 


We are very apt to coddle our chil- 
dren just as we coddle our cattle, for 
our own gain. Through foolish devo- 
tion, we make life too easy for them, 
and thus make it all the harder for 
them when they get out into the battle 
of life, as they must sooner or later, 
if they are good for anything, or are 
ever to be good for anything. Every 
time we develop some one particular 
quality in our live stock, we lose in 
some other direction. When we wish 
to get the greatest possible amount of 
milk from a dairy cow, we look after 
the stable to see that it is well venti- 
lated and well lighted. We look after 
the feeding, give a properly balanced 
ration. We treat her with the great- 
est kindness and gentleness. That is 
all right for that purpose; but what 
would this dairy cow do if she was put 
on the range, thrown on her own re- 
sources? Life would be very hard for 
her. 


Stockmen manifest a decided prefer- 
ence for cattle that are rustlers and 
can look out for themselves; but take 
care that the picking is not so scant 
that they can not make satisfactory 
gains. They teil us that the Hereford 
is a better rustler than the Short-horn; 
that it can live where the Short-horn 
can not. The reason is that they were 
originally essentiaily grazing animals, 
taught to look after their own living, 
and not to depend on balanced rations 


prepared for them with expert skill. 


We have brought the dog into closer 
relations with us than almost any oth- 
er animal. He knows he will be pet- 
ted, fed and cared for. We were great- 
ly interested some years ago, however, 
in noticing a group of wild dogs that 
once belonged to a poor man. It is a 
singular fact that there are more dogs 
owned by poor men in proportion to 
population than by any other class. 
We suppose the reason is that they 
get from these dumb brutes a sympa- 
thy they do not often get from their 
more prosperous fellowmen. The pa- 
trons of this family of dogs left the 
country and left the dogs. What in- 
terested us was that when thrown on 
their own resources, they took on some 
of the skill and cunning of the wolf. 
They had a lair or headquarters, froin 
which they foraged on the flocks of 
sheep or whatever else they needed to 
satisfy their appetites. They devel- 
oped a beauty and activity and sagac- 
ity which we had not suspected, taking 
on some of the sagacity of the wolf, 
which, by association with man, had 
been bred out of them. 

None of us ever know the full ex- 
tent of our powers until we are placed 
in a position that brings them out. 
There is a vast amount of latent 
strength both of mind and body in all 


of us. Look at the newsboys on the 
streets. How alert they are! What 
voices they develop, far-reaching 


voices that our children, with all the 
training of the school and the teacher 
of elocution or oratory, can not equal. 
Why? Because they have to in order 
to make a living. 

Why is it that so many of the chil- 
dren of the foreigner, the southern Eu- 
ropean, develop such marked ability, 
surpassing in their studies the chil- 
dren of the rich and well-to-do Ameri- 
can born? Simply because they have 
to depend on themselves. 

We hear many young men say that 
they can not make a speech, that they 
get “scared to death.” Let one of these 
same young men be put in a position 
where he has to plead his own case, 
and he will develop a skill in oratory 
that he never suspected was there. 
Many a man who believes that he can 
not make a talk before a dozen people, 
when confronted with a vast audience, 
develops a power which he never 
dreamed himself to possess. He calls 
up a reserve force and ability which 
astonishes his neighbors and friends 
and himself. 

None of us know what we can do un- 
til we have to. Many a housekeeper 
will keep her family fairly well this 
coming winter on an income which she 
would have deemed insufficient last 
winter or the winter before. Why? 
Because she has to. She will learn to 
“make something out of nothing.” 

Let us acquire, even before we have 





to, some of the wisdom of the birds 
and dumb brutes, or the instinct (what 
instinct is, we do not exactly know, 
but someone has called it the stored 
wisdom of the ages), which they have 
developed through having to depend on 
themselves. It was either that or do 
worse. We can learn a good many 
things by studying the habits of what 
we are pleased to call “dumb brutes” 
and other “inferior” orders of crea- 
tion. 


Cribs Fit for the Corn 


When corn was selling in the corn 
belt at twelve to fifteen cents a bushel, 
and the price of lumber was high, we 
were not very particular about our 
corn cribs. Any old kind of a crib 
would do. We did not mind if the 
corn was covered with snow in winter, 
or wet with the rains of the fall and 
spring. We did not mind very much 
if the rats levied a heavy toll. Corn 
was cheap, anyhow. The trouble is 
that, now that corn has advanced in 
price to fifty, sixty, seventy cents per 
bushel, we are liable to carry the hab- 
its of former years of low-priced cornu 
into the later years of high prices. It 
doesn’t pay to go to the trouble of 
plowing, harrowing, selecting and test- 
ing seed, planting, cultivating and 
husking, if you don’t have a crib that 
fits the corn you raise. 

Why do we put corn in a crib? First, 
to dry it out, cure it. Therefore, there 
should be a roof on the crib, so that 
there will be less moisture to evapor- 
ate. Second, to keep it from vermin. 
Therefore, it should be rat-proof. To 
keep it in any other way is not merely 
foolish, but very unprofitable business. 

As one object of cribbing is to dry 
out the corn, the crib should not be 
too wide. A twelve-foot crib is alto- 
gether too wide in most of our terri- 
tory for the kind of corn we are trying 
to raise now. That corn is larger than 
what we used to grow; has a deeper 
grain; has more moisture; is more dif- 
ficalt to dry out. Back in Pennsylva- 
nia and New England we seldom find a 
corn crib over four feet in diameter. 
Corn would not keep there in even an 
eight-foot crib. The drier the coun- 
try, the larger the crib may be; but if 
you have a twelve-foot crib, you should 
provide in some way for ventilation, in 
order that the air may have access 
through the bulk of the corn as well 
as at the outside. How many of our 
readers, in shelling out their corn, 
have found some moldy corn on the in- 
side of the crib, that lowered the grade 
and knocked off three or four cents a 
bushel on the price? 

The time has gone by when we can 
use a large woven wire crib without 
a covering. The time has gone by for 
a corn crib built near the ground, 
where rats can burrow under it. It 
must be rain-proof, rat-proof, and so 
built as to give ventilation sufficient 
for the curing of the corn, for that is 
the object of cribbing. 

One of these days some foreign ship 
will bring in rats from some countrv 
infested with bubonic plague; and 
these rats will increase and multiply 
both in the south and up through the 
corn belt. Then there will be such 
hunting of rats as never was known 
on this planet except in San Francisco, 
where the bubonic plague entered 
years ago, and was communicated to 
the squirrels. Now there is danger all 
over that country to every man who 
gets bitten by a rat or a squirrel. So 
careful are the people there, that no 
sooner is a ship anchored than a metal 
covering is put over the cable or rope 
connecting it with the dock, so that if 
a rat should attempt to get ashore, it 
would slip off into the sea and be 
drowned. Whenever the _ bubonic 
plague gets into the corn belt, fortu- 
nate is the man who has a rat-proof 
corn crib. 

We can not afford to crib corn in 
such a way that it will be docked be- 
cause it has an excess of moisture. We 
can not afford to feed corn to rats and 
mice. We can not afford to grow corn 
in any quantity unless we can cure it 
—for that is what cribbing corn means 
—and cure it properly. 








Cement coated nails—which is a 
commercial name—are said to be much 
better than ordinary nails for nailing 
apple boxes or barrels. 
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Cellar Wintering of Bees 


Pure air and good ventilation are the 
essentials which W. S. Pangburn, of 
Jones county, lowa, looks after in the 
wintering of his bees. Mr. Pangburn 
is an extensive producer of extracted 
honey, and, having his crop promised 
in advance, he takes as few chances 
as possible in getting his bees safely 


through the winter. His experience 
with bees extends back over eleven 
years, and during this time his per- 


centage of loss has been very small. 

Mr. Pangburn says his cellar does 
not have any marked peculiarities dif- 
ferent from any other cellar. In this, 
which is 24 feet long and 158 feet wide, 
he has stored from 75 to 115 colonies. 
The house is located on a hill, the cet- 
lar having good drainage, a cement 
floor and whitewashed walls. Wii- 
dows on all sides make ventilation a 
simple matter. An outside entrance is 
used for carrying the bees in and out 
of the cellar. 

Tiie cause of many failures in cellar 
wintering of bees, says Mr. Pangburn, 
is because not enough fresh air is ad- 
mitted. If the weather is mild, he 
opens the windows and door, and even 
in cold weather, when the air begins 
to get foul, down go the windows, re- 
gardiess of outside temperature. He 
prefers a cellar with a temperature of 
40 degrees and pure air to one at 47 
degrees with impure air. 

“j] don’t take so much stock in this 
4j-degree business as | used to. It 
worried me considerably when I first 
started keeping bees, and i am satis- 
fied it has caused many an amateur to 
close the cracks in his cellar. He has 
tried to make his bees live on that 
foul, poisonous air by keeping the tem- 
perature at 47 degrees. Then, in the 
spring, he wonders what killed the 
bees.” 

That is how Mr. Pangburn expresses 
himself about maintaining the ortho- 
dox temperature. He is not “knock- 
ing” the 47-degree temperature, be- 
cause he likes to have it that if he 
can have pure air at the same time. 
At different times he has wintered 109 
per cent of his bees, and he has never 
lost more than eight colonies during 
one winter. His average loss is less 
than five per cent, and, as he says, 
facts are stubborn things to argue 
against. 

When work is not too pressing, Mr. 
Pangburn's bees are put in his cellar 
about the 20th of November. Last year 
it was early in December, and this 


year his work has been so heavy that ! 


they were not put away at the usual 
time. In the cellar they are packed 
five deep, and placed so that the hives 
face each other. This is to make it 
darker. A two-foot alley is left be- 
tween the tiers of hives. The cellar 
is shared by the bees, what vegetables 
Mr. Pangburn has to store, canned 
fruit and other produce. 

teferring to the temperature of his 
cellar, Mr. Pangburn says it is colder 
than it used to be before he remodeled 


his house. At that time, the cellar 
was under the kitchen and dining- 
room, where there were two stoves, 


and the temperature seldom went be- 
low 47 degrees. When an addition was 
built, and the kitchen placed at a dif- 
ferent part of the house, only occa- 
sional fires were made in the room 
over the cellar. This lowered the av- 
eraze temperature to about 43 degrees, 
but he says he has paid no attention 
to it for the last three years. En- 
trances to the cellar are aiways kept 
dark. 

The bees are left in the cellar until 
the soft maples begin to bloom in the 
spring. He says that to take them out 
much earlier encourages them to rob. 
By taking them out too early, Many 
bees are lost, and conditions are not 
favorable for brood rearing, he says. 
He sees that they have plenty of food 
to last them. 

sees are simply a side line with Mr. 
Pangburn, as he has a 140-acre farm 
and torty-five head of cattle to look 
after. He aims to look after the bees 
himself, while his sons and hired men 
do the milking and farm work. Dur- 
ing the summer he is kept pretty busy, 
his production last year being 11,500 
pounds of extracted honey. A private 
trade for honey has been built up not 
only in Iowa, but in Nebraska, Kansas 
and other states. Customers for it 
were gained by advertising his prod- 
uct, so that he finds it unnecessary to 
sell much wholesale. In many sections 
farmers who do not keep bees club to- 
gether and send him large orders 


When asked if he continued to adver- 
tise, the reply was that he found little 
more use for it, as the original cus- 
tomers kept on ordering from him from 
year to year. 

His success with bees is attributed 
to looking after details, especially in 


| so wintering them that they come out 








in strong working condition in the 
spring. He has never tried outdoor 
storage because, as he says, he wants 
to let well enough alone. Having had 
very little loss during the last eleven 
years, gives him confidence in his 
method of wintering, and he is espe- 
cially enthusiastic about fresh air and 
good ventilation in the cellar quarters. 


Progress of the War 
During the past week attention has 
been directed more to the operations 
on the eastern frontier of Germany, 
where it is said there are now seven 


million men engaged, four million 
Russians, and three million Germans 
and Austrians. Dependable informa- 


tion from this scene of conflict is very 
difficult to obtain, but evidently the 
fighting is of a more open order than 
in the west, and on a larger scale. The 
main fighting has been in Russian Po- 
land, which projects west between 
Prussia on the north and Austria on 
the south. The German invasion in 
October carried them within striking 
distance of Warsaw, in Poland, but 
here they were checked, just as they 
were when within ten miles of Paris, 
and within a few weeks were driven 
back about one hundred and fifty 
miles, the fierce sweep of the Russians 
carrying them across the German bor- 
der. Here they met firm resistance, 
however, and during the past week the 
Germans have been on the offensive, 
and the fighting has sagged back into 
Poland. The Russians apparently still 
hold that part of Austria which is 
north and east of the Carpathian 
mountains, notwithstanding the fierce 
efforts of the Austrians to drive them 
out. The attention of the world has 
been directed to the conflict in France 
and Belgium, because we get news 
from there, but it is evident that the 
struggle in the east has been on a 
greater scale, and may be even more 
important as determining the final re- 
sult. The Austrians have apparently 
suffered very severely, and there have 
been serious revolts and mutinies in 
Hungary, Bosnia and Herzegovina. It 
is reported that some hundreds of 
these mutineers have been shot by 
the German troops. 

In France and Belgium there has 
been a lull in the fighting during the 
past week, due in part to the physical 
exhaustion of the troops, but probably 
more to the fact that both armies are 
so thoroughly intrenched that advance 
by either must be very slow, if not 
impossible. Minor victories have been 
reported by both sides, but there have 
been no results of importance. 





Hog Breeding Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“In different matings of the same 
boar and sow, will the offspring always 
be the same? Is there a chance for an 
exceptional individual in one litter and 


o” 


not in another? 


Of course there is a chance for an 
exceptional individual in one litter and 
not in another. If our correspondent 
will observe the results of matings in 
eattle, horses and human beings, he 
will see that the same two animals 
may produce many kinds of offspring 
at different matings. One brother may 
be unusually small, while the other is 
very large; one dairy cow may differ 
from a full sister in giving only half 
as much milk. Everyone knows that 
full brothers and _ sisters may vary 
greatly, but it is not so generally un- 
derstood as to why this is so. 

In farm animals there is in the re- 


productive organs what might he 
called preliminary germ cells. These 
preliminary cells contain sixteen 


chromosomes. One half of the chromo- 
somes have come from the male an- 
cestors, and the other half from the 
female ancestors. Chromosomes have 
for their business the governing of cer- 
tain characteristics. One may deter- 
mine the color, another the quality of 
the hair, another the strength of the 
internal organs, etc., ete. The prelim- 
inary germ cell throws off one-half, or 














eight, of its chromosomes. As to which 
eight chromosomes are left, seems to 
to be a matter entirely of accident. It 
may therefore be seen that there are 
chances for many different kinds of 
ova and many different kinds of sper- 
matazoa. There are therefore chances 
for many different kinds of individuals 
arising from different matings of the 
same pair. Mathematicians tell us 
that with the number of chromosomes 
as they are in farm animals, there are 
chances for about 65,000 different com- 
binations of chromosomes when the 
same individuals are mated. There is 
even a chance that full brothers will 
be so utterly different so fer as the'r 
heredity is concerned, that “it of 
scientific fact they are rea uct re- 
lated at all, and may be mo closely 
akin to uncles or distant relat’ ves than 
to each other. In the main, however, 
the results of successive matings are 
quite similar. Especially is this the 
case with our pedigreed animals, that, 
by constant selection and inbreeding, 
we have brought to such a point that 


|; the chromosomes of the germ ce'!s are 


very similar even in unrelated ani- 
mals. Results from successive mat- 
ings are generally very similar, but 
there is always a chance for an excep- 
tional combination of the chromosomes 
to take place. Just what this chance 
is, each breeder must judge for him- 
self, knowing the heredity of the ani- 
mals with which he is dealing. 


The Foot and Mouth Disease 


Evidently the spread of the foot and 
mouth disease has been checked, and 
during the past week there have been 
few reports of new cases. The enforc- 
ment of the federal quarantine is caus- 
ing much inconvenience and loss to 
tarmers, feeders and shippers, who 
have stock ready for market and are 
unable to ship out of the state. There 
are but three or four counties in lowa 
in which the disease has been located, 
and that a most rigid quarantine 
should be maintained in these counties 
goes without saying. The sentiment 
among the stockmen west of the Mis- 
sissippi is strongly in favor of the 
most severe precautionary measures to 
prevent the further spread of the dis- 
ease, and the expenditure of as much 
money as may be necessary to stamp 
it out. But they are not able to see 
the necessity nor the wisdom of for- 
bidding the shipment for immediate 
slaughter of fat cattle and hogs in the 
counties where there is no disease, and 
where there is not the slightest reason 
to suspect there will be. 








Pressure Tank Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How large an air pressure reser- 
voir should be used for watering 100 
head of stock? Can such a reservoir 
be operated with a windmill?” 

The average horse or cow consumes 
about seven gallons of water a day. If 
our correspondent is figuring on a 
windmill to fill his tank, he should get 
a capacity large enough to hold at 
least two or three days’ supply. This 
means that he should have a 1,500 to 
2,000 gallon tank. A windmill can be 
used all right to fill an air pressure 
tank if it is adjusted properly. It must 
be remembered that it is the last part 
of the stroke which forces in the air 
and makes the pressure. Those of our 
readers who are particularly interested 
in the problem of home waterworks 
should send 85 cents to this office for 
a book which has been published on 
the subject. 


Alfalfa Roots and Tile 


An lowa correspondent writes: 


“T would like to know if you or any 
of your readers can tell me anything 
about sowing alfalfa on tiled land. 
Some have told me that the alfalfa 
roots will interfere with the working 
of the tile. There are others in this 
vicinity besides myself who would be 
interested in this problem.” 


There are instances of alfalfa roots 
stopping up tile drains. Many acres 
of alfalfa, however, are seeded on 
tiled land without any damage to the 
working of the tile resulting. It is our 
opinion that ordinarily it is safe to 
seed alfalfa on tiled land, provided that 
the water table ordinarily is at least 
five or six feet below the surface. We 
would be glad to hear the experience 
of our readers. 














The Red Cross F “a. 


Contributions by readers of 
laces’ Farmer to the Belgian relief and 
the Red Cross funds are growing “a 
hardly as rapidly as they should in 


Wal- 


view of the needs of our brethre 
across the sea, and of our ability rn 
give. To the suffering from lack 
food has now been added the dintieee 
caused by winter weather and the lack 


of clothing and shelter. Thousands o¢ 
Belgians are dying from starvation and 
exposure, mostly women and childre; 
whose protectors have bee, killed red 
are away with the army. 
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PACKING CHRISTMAS BOXES. Orphans in the war zone will be cheered by more than 6,000,000 MOVING FRENCH GUN. The moving of big artillery pieces from one point to another is no 
cted by American newspapers. The people in the picture are packing boxes for the Santa small task. This picture was taken just before an attack on the French line and shows the soldiers 
Gifts will be distributed to children of all warring nations. (Photo copyright by U.& U.) getting the gun in position. (Photo copyright by U. & U.) 
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WANAMAKER CHEERS SHIP. Two thousand tons of sup- MISSIONARIES IN TURKEY. Missionaries in turkey are ENGLAND'S GUNNERY EXPERT. Sir Percy Scott is reported 
plies have been donated by John Wanamaker for the aid of war said to be in grave danger. The American woman shown in the to be England’s greatest gunnery expert and a champion in the 
stricken Belgians. He cheered the ‘‘mercy ship’ as it left Phila- photo is within the war zone, taking advantage of the only handling of submarines. Admiral Scott is a staunch supporter of 
(Photo copyright by U. & U.) method of travel. (Photo copyright U, & U.) Baron Fisher, head of the British Navy. (Photo by U. & U.) 


lelphia barbor. 




















the GERMAN SOLDIERS. This is a scene in Blankensberge as the Germans were passing.through MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. A Russian light battery is making its way across the Carpathian moun- 
buy city On their way to Ostend. The marching lines were watched by curious spectators on all sides, _ tains to join forces against the Turks. Traveling in this territory is most difficult and dangerous. On 
‘ut the soldiers look only forward with a grim determination. (Photo copyright by U.& U.) the back of one of the horses can be seen a field gun, (Photo copyright by U. & U.) 
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to California 
and the Expositions 


Indispensable to the tourist who plans a visit 
to California during Exposition time. Pub- 
lished to give visitors practical information as 
to hotel accommodations, restaurant rates, 
etc., which will allow a close estimate of ex- 

enses. You need them now. e Panama- 

‘acific International Exposition, San Francisco, 
opens February 20, and the Panama-Cali- 
fornia, San Diego, opens January |. 

One book is profusely illustrated, showing 
a beautiful series of Exposition pictures. The 
other is a splendid folder map of San Fran- 
cisco, with concise directions for easy sight 
secing. h sent free if you will sign an 
mail the coupon to either Mr. Fort or Mr. 
Turtle, whichever address is nearer. If you 
prefer, drop a ing for books Nos. 


1 and 101. 


Union Pacific 


Shortest Route to the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 
The advantages of this route include stop- 
over privileges at Denver and Salt Lake City, 
while a visit, in season, to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park may be made at slight additional 
outlay of time and expense. 


Special Low Round-Trip Fares 
in Effect After March 1 


Address 
GERRIT FORT, P. T. M., Union Pacific System 


maha, Neb. 
J. W. TURTLE, T. P. A., Union Pacific System 
214 W. Fifth Street, Des Moines, lowa 
Ticket offices in all ee cities, including 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, Chicago. 


paaseee= MAIL THIS COUPON «*===== 


Please send me ‘California and the Expositions” and 
the ‘Map of San Francisco’’ (Books Nos. 100 and 101 


BUGRES ..ncccensen cocuss cence aseseseespesn 
Address 


0 © 8ee Sees + O8ee Sees Ho. =~ 


ef. eee hidieniionui 











Ventilate Your Barn 


Don't let it be a prison for your live stock. Pure 
air for your stock is as essential to their well be- 
ing and best development as good water and a 


balanced ration. Don't 
handicap them by sta- 
bling in a barn that is 
stuffy and close. Pro- 
vide a ventilator—one 
built on scientific prin- 
ciples, that will carry off 
the foul air without 
drafts or other discom- 
forts to the stock. Such 
a ventilator simply and 
strongly constructed is 


THE GALE 
VENTILATOR 


It not only ventilates but 
is handsome in appear- 
ance and easy to put up. 
Made in several differ- 
ent styles and sizes and 
adapted for old and new 
barns. 


Also Made for Granaries and Cribs 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
Write today. 

GALESBURG SHEET METAL WORKS, 


alesburg, Illinois. 











The biggest dollar’s 
worth you ever got 
in your life. 


Thirty-one hundred and eighty pages of clear, 
precise, up-to-date farm information for one 
dollar! Just as a plain, raw commercial bargain 
in reading matter, this takes the cake. 

You get your money back for aay unexpired por- 
tion of your subscription, and out of 800,000 only 
twelve asked for a refund last year. 1 out of 66,666. 
$1 for 5 full yearsis the price. Send A Dollar Bill 


The Farm Journal 


134 Washington Square, Philadelphia 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 





Skunks, Our Economic 


Friends 


When a trapper sees a nice black 
skunk in his trap, he thinks only of the 
commercial value of the hide, which 
will bring him a few dollars. When 
the poultry keeper sees a few dead 
fowls under the roost, or rather their 
feathers, the skunk is at once con- 
demned as an enemy of the farmer. 
The animal, however, is one of our 
best economic friends, and it has done 
the farmer more good than it ever did 
him harm. He could afford to pay his 
boy the price of the skunk’s pelt rath- 
er than to have the creature killed. 

Skunks love hundreds of the insects, 
grubs and rodents which do so much 
damage every year. They fight and 
destroy thousands of these pests every 
year free of charge, but this part of 
the skunk’s existence is seldom con- 
sidered. It would be hard to estimate 
the damage done by insects which the 
skunk feeds upon; but could it be re- 
duced to dollars and cents, the amount 
would be surprising. We do know to 
a certain extent how army worms, 
grubs and other pests at times have 
almost ruined promising crops, and we 
do know that some years it is almost 
impossible to hold the pests in check. 
Skunks are our willing partners in 
helping out the fight. 

A féw years ago, the stomachs of 
sixty-two skunks were examined by 
the United States biological special- 
ists. These skunks were caught at 
different times throughout the year, 
and there were many varieties, but all 
seemed to have similar appetites. 

It was found that their chief diet 
consisted of grasshoppers, crickets, 
beetles, larvae, pocket gophers, and 
other crop enemies. Skunks are not 
especially particular in choosing their 
food, and in some cases they ate bene- 
ficial insects, but in a majority of cases 
they seemed to prefer the most harm- 
ful kinds. 

Army worms are especially relished 
by the skunk, which is the pest’s best 
known animal enemy. The keen sense 
of smell of the skunk locates hundreds 
of white grubs in our corn and grass 
fields. This underground pest is hard 
to combat, and crows or robins only 
find them when they are plowed to the 
surface. The skunk scents them and 
digs them out. During the months of 
July, August and September, skunks 
eat thousands of grasshoppers, and 
they eat field mice whenever they can 
find them. Skunks often prowl around 
farm buildings to hunt rats and rodents 
that destroy large quantities of grain 
and food products. It is not unusual 
for a family to keep a pet skunk simply 
to hunt rats and mice. 

Not long ago, one of our pioneer 
subscribers, who has lived on his farm 
for seventy years, wrote to us, saying 
that until the last two years he had 
allowed trappers to come on his farm 
to trap skunks and other fur-bearing 
animals. At that time he observed 
how some skunks had saved a portion 
of his clover field, and since that time 
he has stopped all trapping on his 
farm. He says: 

“I had a field of thirty-five acres of 
clover, and the short tailed mice were 
very bad in it. Two skunks had dens 
in this field. In the neighborhood of 
these dens I noticed that the clover 
was very thrifty, and was not injured 
by the mice. I am satisfied that the 
skunks kept the mice down and pro- 
tected the clover. Hereafter, I shall 
protect the skunks, and while they 
may cost me an occasional chicken, I 
think I will more than get back the 
value of the chickens by the protection 
they give me in destroying mice and 
other vermin.” 

It takes an object lesson like this to 
convince many people of the actual 
value of our economic friends. We are 
apt to see only the evil effects of these 
creatures, and forget the good which 
they do. Could we see the real value 
of the protection given, as did our sub- 
scriber whom we quote, we would fol- 
low his example, and protect, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, the dens of skunks 
on our farms. 

Skunks are blamed for much work 
they do not do. Many of the killed 
chickens charged against the skunk 
were destroyed by minks or weasels, 
while the former only ate the fowls 
after the latter had done the real dam- 
age. A skunk can not climb, and birds 
on a roost are out of its reach. Weas- 
els are expert climbers, and they rel- 
ish the blood of domestic fowls. They 
climb to the perches, make a deep in- 





cison under the wing or neck, and 
suck the blood as long as it continues 
to flow. The bird falls to the floor, 
and another victim is attacked, and 
so on until the sly thief is fuli. It is 
only natural for a skunk, if it happens 
to be prowling around the building in 
search of mice and rats, to eat these 
dead chickens killed by the weasels 
or minks. They do like the fowls, 
however, and after they have one, they 
will kill others if they happen to have 
roosts within their reach. 

The animals are so common that 
their habits are pretty well understood 
by most farmers. Sometimes they dig 
their own dens, but they prefer to 
take possession of a woodchuck bur- 
row. Often they make their nests un- 
der floors of buildings, hay stacks, or 
piles of boards. They make a nest of 
leaves or dried grasses. A number of 
skunks are usually to be found in the 
same burrow, possibly all members of 
one family. They breed in the spring, 
mating in February and March, and 
the litter is born in May, the gesta- 
tion time being an average of nine 
weeks. The young are mature at the 
age of six months, and they mate the 
following spring. They do most of 
their hunting for food at night, de- 
pending largely on their keen sense 
of smell to locate their prey. 


The World Do Move 


A few weeks ago, during a naval en- 
gagement in the North Sea, the Brit- 
ish sunk several German vessels. A 
lieutenant on one of the British boats 
writes: 

“The Defender, having sunk the en- 
emy, lowered a whaler to pick up her 
swimming survivors. Before the whal- 
er got back, an enemy’s cruiser came 
up and chased the Defender, and thus 
she abandoned her whaler. 

“Imagine their feelings; alone in an 
open boat without food, twenty-five 
miles from the nearest land, and that 
land an enemy’s fortress, with nothing 
but fog and foes around them. 

“Suddenly a swirl alongside, and up, 
if you please, pops his Britannic maj- 
esty’s submarine, E-4, opens his con- 
ning-tower, takes all of them on board, 
shuts up again, dives, and brings them 
home, 20 miles! 

“Is not that magnificent? No novel 
would dare face the critics with such 
an episode in it.” 

A couple of weeks since, William C. 
Robinson, of Grinnell, Iowa, in an aero- 
plane of his own invention, and built 
at Grinnell, undertook to fly from Des 
Moines to Chicago, a distance of about 
350 miles, without stop. He started 
from Des Moines about eleven o’clock 
and had no difficulty until well over 
Illinois, when he ran into a storm. He 
was compelled to rise above the 
clouds, and, being no longer able to 
see the railroad tracks which he was 
following, lost his course and landed 
at Kentland, Indiana, about 400 miles 
from Des Moines. He was in the air 
about five hours. But for the unfavor- 
able weather, he would have reached 





| Chicago from Des Moines in less than 


four hours and a half. 





Potash for Peat 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a field that is peat, which 
has been broken for three years, but 
nothing seems to grow very well on 
it. The first year there was corn 
planted on it, and it grew fine until it 
was about three feet high, and then it 
died. The second year there was oats 
on it, and it was fine until is was ready 
to head out, and then it died. This 
last spring I seeded some alsike clover 
on it, with about a bushel of oats to 
the acre, with the intention of putting 
it down to pasture, but though the clo- 
ver and oats came up fine, and showed 
a good stand until the hot weather, it 
all died out late in the summer. I have 
plowed this up again this fall. The 
peat is from ten to twelve inches deep, 
and under it is black dirt. While I 
was plowing, I thought I would plow 
through the peat and get up some of 
the black soil on top, but I could not 
plow deep enough with a common 
plow. I plowed about six or seven 
inches deep, and the peat is as loose 
as a mulch, and there are no roots or 
grass in it. Could you give me some 
advice as to what to do with this peat 
in order to make it pay? How would 
it do to get a deep tilling machine and 
plow it deep enough to get some black 
soil mixed with the peat? Would it 
pay to haul clay on with a manure 





spreader from a ditch bank 
one side of this field?” 

This seems to be a clear ¢ 
of potash. Most peats in | 
thin that the soil under th 
mixed with the peat, and j 
oe _—- furnished. 
n the ordinary year, the " 
and most convenient way oat 
potash to a peat of this sort yp 
spread on muriate of potash at the 
rate of 150 pounds per acre. , 
year, unfortunately, the war. by ey 
ting off potash imports from Onaga, 
has doubled the price of potash and 
placed it out of reach. Next spring 
however, we will probably be import. 
ing potash again, and our correspond. 
ent can secure it from i 
Kali Works, at Chicago, 
$60 a ton. 

If he can not get potash, he should 
spread on manure at the rate of twep. 
ty tons to the acre. Each ton of my. 
nure contains about ten pounds of pot. 
tash. The potash of manure, hewere 
is set free more slowly than the pot! 
ash of muriate of potash, and for this 
reason it takes about twenty tons 1) 
equal 150 pounds of muriate of potash 
Needless to say, the nitrogen and or. 
ganic matter of manure are worth py; 
little on peat land. Ordinarily, jt js 
far cheaper and more convenient {5 
use muriate of potash than manure 
Our correspondent’s plan of spreading 
clay on this field is all right, provided 
he can do it conveniently. When clay 
can be plowed up from below, it gen. 
erally answers the purpose splendidly. 
We suspect, however, that if potash 
prices are at all reasonable next year 
he will find it far more convenient io 
buy the muriate of potash. 
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Breeding a Siadiling Sow 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How can a sow be bred successfully 
when pigs are suckling, and are too 
young to wean?” 

The only suggestion we have to oi- 
fer this correspondent is that he feed 
his sow abundantly on nutriticus feed 
If our correspondent has the feeds 
available, we suggest that he use a 
mixture of about eighty parts of corn 
twenty pat.s of oats, ten parts of tank- 
age or meat meal, dhd two parts of oi! 
meal. He can feed part of the corn on 
the ear and part ground in a slop with 
the rest of the feed. It really does not 
make much difference how the mix. 
ture is given, just so the sow finds it 
palatable and it can be fed convenient: 
ly. The sow should be fed all she wil! 
eat up clean, but her udder should be 
watched, to see that she is not givin: 
more milk than the pigs can take care 
of. It is the general observation that 
after a female has been fed abundant 
ly for some time, she can be bred suc. 
cessfully, although of course there are 
many exceptions to this rule. 





BALANCE OF 1914 FREE. 
New subscribers now to Vall 
Farmer get the remaining issues ot 
free. This includes the big special Christ- 
mas issue, full of special articles and fine 
illustrations. Tell your neighbors about 
this bargain offer. 





Metal Production in the United States— 
The value of metals produced in the Unt 
ted States last year passed the billior 
dollar mark, says the geological survey. 
Of the various metals produced, 
is in the lead, this being worth more 
$458,000,000. Copper is second, the V 
of this amounting to $250,000,000, and gold 
is third with $107,000,000. There was $'',- 
000,000 worth of silver produced, $40,!),- 
¢00 worth of lead, and $39,000,000 worth 
of zinc. 








uaranteed to do more 
or better work under 
a. 1 conditions, 
ing” be more durable 
than any. Clog- 
less self-feed 
—simple 
trouble 


and cleat 


or dry, without injuring 


big or little ears, wet ‘A’ size for every 


kernels or breaking cobs. 2 
requirement. Get new catalog now. ti 


Appleton Mfg. Co., 1032 Fargo St., Batavia, 


SWEETGLOVER 





E 
BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER KNOWN—INVESTIGATT 
The forage plant ee ee eaae Crop o orth 
la as er. ‘an 

, >rywhere. 

50 to $125 per A. to start. Grows everyW™" Write 
a A money on best tested, guarante+ ae 
today for Free Sample, circular and $2 -PaERINDA, iowa 
4. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box Wir © 
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Sweet Clover Question 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“| am thinking of sowing some 


sweet clover this winter, about the 


Jast week in February, on winter 
wheat. How would you advise me to 
apply the inoculation? Will the bac- 
teria live all through the winter if I 
sow the soil on the wheat field this fall 


as | sow the wheat? What time ought 
sweet clover to be cut to make the 
most hay? Will it be hurt by early 
cutting?” 

We advise sowing sweet clover in 
just the same way as red clover, ex; 
cept that it is wise to use about twice 
as much seed. It is all right to sow it 
Jate in the winter or early in the spring 


on winter wheat and allow the freez- 


ing and thawing to cover it. It is all 
right to harrow in the inoculating soil 
at the time of seeding the wheat, but 
in our opinion it is more convenient to 
inoculate the sweet clover seed. This 


may be done by moistening the sweet 
clover seed with a thin solution of glue 
water and then sifting over it some al- 
falfa or sweet clover soil. After a lit- 
tle experience it will be found that 
this method of inoculation is very con- 
venient. Be careful not to use a heavy 
solution of glue water, or the seeds 
will stick together. Make the mixture 
just thick enough so that you can 
parely feel the glue in it with your 
fingers, and don’t put very much of it 
on the seed. 

The year it is sown,” sweet clover 
acts in much the same way as red clo- 
ver, although it occasionally makes 


enough growth so that it furnishes a 
hay crop in the fall. The big hay crop 
comes the following year. It may be 
cut any time during June, but the very 
best time is just before the first flower 


buds appear. It may be cut earlier 
than this without any damage to the 
plant, provided the cutter bar of the 
mower is set high. It will not do to 
cut it much later than this because of 
the danger of the hay becoming woody 
and unpalatable. 





Wood Ashes as Fertilizer 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT would like to know the value of 
wood ashes as fertilizer. I am in- 
tending to burn a lot of useless wood. 
What price could be obtained per ton 
for the ashes if sold for fertilizer? 
Should they be stored in barrels, or 
is there danger of wood ashes losing 
their strength?” 

A hundred pounds of unleached 
wood ashes generally contain from 
three to eight pounds of potassium, 
one-half to one pound of phosphorus, 
and thirty to thirty-five pounds of 
lime. At present prices of plant food 
in the United States, good wood ash- 
es should be worth about $7 a ton. In 
Iowa, however, the demand for fer- 
tjlizer of any kind is so slight that we 
doubt if our correspondent can sell 
his ashes. If he has any large quan- 
tity of ashes which he does not care 
to use at home, he might write some 
of the fertilizer concerns in Chicago 
to see if they would care to buy them. 
In storing ashes, one precaution to 
observe is to protect them from mois- 
ture. If water runs through the ashes 
= lose most of their fertilizing 
Value, 


A Soil That Washes 


A Nebraska correspondent has land 
which is washing badly, and wants to 
know what to do to prevent it. Some 
of his land is threatened by cutting 
back at the heads of ravines. 

Probably the best thing for our cor- 
Tespondent to do is to get his land 
seeded to some deep rooted cover crop 
Which he can leave in possession of the 
éround for several years. Alfalfa 
would be exeellent for this after he 
once got it started. The roots go down 
deeply, and the sod would hold the soil 
from much washing. It is too late to 
seed to alfalfa this fall, however, ‘and 
- aaa must be done in the mean- 
ime, 

We suggest that he try filling the 
gullies which have begun to wash. 
Unless he does this, each heavy rain 
will deepen the gullies. Brush makes 
&@ good filling, and some put straw on 
top of this. It should be weighted 
down with stones or by stakes driven 
through it. A concrete dam placed at 
the head of the ravine where the land 
has begun to cut back might check the 
washing temporarily. 

When this land is plowed, it’ should 
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Trussed 
Center- 
Bar 


of heavy, 
high -car- 
bon chan- 
nel stecl, 
trussed in 
the cen- 
ter. Stock 
can not 
break it 
down nor 
bend it. 




















Automatic 
Double Latch 


Locks gate in any 
raised position,either 
latch operates inde- 
pendently of the 
other, 
















1% INCH 
HIGH CARBON 
STEEL TUBING 


EXACT 
SIZE 





alvanized 
inside and outside by our special 
LEAD-ZINC Hot Galvanizing process; 
giving absolute protection from rust 
either from within or without. 
Guaranteed to prove rust-resisting four times longer than 
any electric galvanizing process used on any other gate. 


Victor Lead-Zinc Hot Galvanizing 


remains rust-proof for years—a thing unknown in either 
painted or electric galvanized gates. 


Automatic Double Latch 


is absolutely stock-proof, locks gate securely in any raised posi- 
tion, Either latch works independently of the other. Just as effi- _—p— 
cient protection to your yard as a Yale lock provides for your house. 


y G t 2 @ and for the 
w/o a es im ne priceof one. 
Our rigid frame attachment instantly changes flexible frame 
to rigid frame gate, so no stock can raise or root it up. 
large, new folder, illustrating these and other new exclusive features 
in the VICTOR Hot Galvanized, fully guaranteed gate. 
See your dealer right now — and if he does not handle the 
VICTOR, write us. We have a dealer in every town tosupply - 
Write for catalog and complete information. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


your needs. 


CYCLONE FENCE CO., Dept. 96 


— BALKS 


Be, reo an> . 
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Rigid Frame Attachment 
makes rigid frame gate 
in a moment, no root- 
ing or pushing gate up 
to let stock through. 


Write us for 





Reinforced sides, won't 
break, Heavy patte 
extra strong to sta: 
unusual strain. 
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be plowed across the slope, and not 
with it. When possible, the rows 
should be drilled across the slope. Oth- 
erwise, water has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to start gullies and to keep mak- 
ing them deeper. The thing to do is 
to get the land seeded to a cover crop 
which will resist washing, as soon as 
possible. 





Raising the Calf in Germany 


We notice in a recent issue of a 
German agricultural paper the follow- 
ing method of calf-raising outlined: 

During the first five weeks the calf 
should get nothing but whole milk, the 
average daily ration during the first 
week being about eight pounds, during 
the second week ten pounds, during 
the third week twelve pounds, during 
the fourth week fourteen pounds, and 
during the fifth week sixteen pounds. 
During the sixth, seventh and eighth 
weeks, the average daily ration of 
whole milk is increased by two pounds 
daily each week, and straw is fed at 
the rate of about a pound. The ninth 
week two pounds of the whole milk 
ration are replaced by two pounds of 
skim-milk. The hay ration by this 
time is increased to one and a third 
pounds, and one-fifth of a pound of 
ground oats and one-fifth of a pound of 
flaxseed are added to the average daily 
ration. During the tenth to fifteenth 
weeks, ‘the whole milk is gradually de- 
creased and skim-milk is substituted 
for it. The thirteenth week = eight 


‘young trees. 





pounds of whole milk and. fourteen 
pounds of skim-milk are being fed. The 
fifteenth week four pounds of whole 
milk and sixteen pounds of skim-milk 
are being fed, and the sixteenth week 
two pounds of whole milk and twelve 
pounds of skim-milk. Eight pounds of 
skim-milk is fed during the sixteenth 
week, and four pounds during the sev- 
enteenth week, after which no more 
milk is fed. From the ninth week on, 
the supply of hay, ground oats and 
flaxseed is gradually increased, and at 
the sixteenth week one-fifth of a pound 
of peanut meal is added to the ration. 
On the eighteenth week the average 


daily ration consists of three pounds, 


of ground oats, one-half pound of flax- 
seed, one pound of peanut meal and 
five pounds of hay. The nineteenth 
week the flaxseed is dropped out and 
the ration consists of about three and 
a half pounds of ground oats, one 
pound of peanut meal and six pounds 
of hay. 


An Iowa Apple Orchard 


Many years ago an almost worthless 
tract of land in Pottawattamie county, 
Iowa, was bought by Doctor A. P. 
Hanchett. It was Mr. Hanchett’s am- 
bition to have a fine apple orchard on 
his hillside, and he had it set out to 


They were well cared 
for, Manure was spread over the land, 
and when the orchards were sold to 
the present owner, Mr. A. G. Staga- 
man, it was a valuable property. This 








has been a poor apple year for Iowa, 
but a dozen pickers have been kept 
busy for a long time in gathering the 
fruit from these sixty acres of hilly 
ground. The estimated yield of mar- 
ketable, hand picked fruit is placed at 
five thousand bushels. 

Among the favorite 
Jonathans, Grimes’ Golden, Missouri 
Pippins, Winesaps, Ganos and Ben 
Davis. One branch about two feet 
long bore twenty fine specimens of 
Pippins. The orchards are free from 
worms, and most of the apples are 
unblemished. Spraying is done as a 
preventive of disease, and not as a 
cure. The trees have been kept well 
trimmed, and now the former worth- 
less ground is paying big dividends to 
the owner. 


varieties are 


Our New Story 


In this week’s issue will be found 
the first installment of a new serial 
story, “Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill,” 
by J. T. Trowbridge. It isa mighty good 
story, telling of the efforts of a family 
of boys to build up a business for 
themselves, the difficulties they met 
with, and how they overcame them. 
There is enough excitement in it to 
make you wish for the next install- 
ment. While it deals mostly with 
young folks, we suspect that if father 
or mother gets hold of the paper first, 
the young people will find it necessary 
to curb their impatience until the 
story is finished. 
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"1 Rid Your FREE 

Are your hogs lousy? Do they rub 
and scratch all the time? Are they 
thin and restless, with coarse hair 
and rough skin? 

Just write me and I'll clean up those lice 
without its costing you one cent. I'll send 
you a Hog-Joy Oiler with a six months’ sup- 


ply of Hog-Joy Oil. Youjust put it in your hog 
pen—and watch those suffering hogs go to tt. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Kills Every Louse 


They will rub that wonderful vermin-killing 
oil all over their bodies. And every last louse 
and nit on them will be gone long before the 
30 days. Then, if you don’t want to keep the 
machine, just send it back, But you will want 
to keep it, for it not only kills the lice but 
keeps others away. 








pu 
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HOGJOY SYSTEM 


OF SUCCESSFUL HOG RAISING 





10.000 Hog-Joy Oilers now in successful ase, 
The only hog-oiler that cannot clog up, get out of 
order or waste the oil. Works as well in winter as 





in summer Five cents will keep a hog healthy 
and free from lice a whole year. Hog-Joy Oil 
kecps the skin soft and healthy and makes the 
cont fine and thick . 
Write today for my offer to rid your hogs of lice 
absolutely free. (30) 


pues MAIL THIS NOW 


H. L. IDE, President Hog-Joy Co. 
417 N. Fifth St., Springfield, IiL. 
Please send me details of your offer to rid 
my hogs of lice free. This does not obli- 
gate me. 














‘Best Tan’ Fur 
Coat $12-59 


We will make to your measure a 
perfect-fitting, warm fur overcoat 
rom the horse or cow hide you 

send us, and it will last you for 












years. Our special *‘ Aluminum Oil" 
Process is the most scientific and 
best method of tanning known. 
Thousands of satisfied customers 
are our best. advertisements. Send 
today for FREE catalog and fash- 
ion sheet showing styles of furs we 
make to order. 


GLOBE TANNING & MFG. CO. 
214 East istSt. Des Moines, lowa 


CLOVER == 


and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Al 

sike, Alfalfa and Sweet Clover of choicest quality. 

TIMOTHY Blue Cress, etc., at low prices. 
Now is the time to buy. 


























= samples and copy of our Special Clover 
Sowa SEED COMPANY, Dept. 1)-2, DES MOINES, [OWA 
+ 
Time to Buy 

Prices decided- 
fore advance andgave money. Get our special low prices 
and free samples of our lowa Grown New Crop Recleaned 
Sweet Clover. All kinds grass seed. 92-paye catalog free, 
— all field seeds. Save money y writing at once. 


Circular. Large illustrated catalog of Seed free. 
LO V f id 

ly lower.Buy be- 

Tested Clover and Timothy Seed. Also Alfalfa, Alsike, 

A. BERRY SEED CO., Box ;()j 2» tows 





Northern Grown Clover Seed 
99 Per Cent Pure 


All seed recleane’ and tested for purity. T make 
Medium Hed Clover my one big specialty. I 
offer Medium Hed Clover. Mammoth Hed 
@lover, Alsike Clover and South Dakota Dry 

nd } 








La Alfalfa at lower prices than you can buy else- 
wi e ll seed pped on approval, subject to your 
te reiz h ways by me on any seed which 
you want to retur Send today for samples and spe- 


celal fall prices. L. C. Brewn, LaGrange, Hl. 








gor DAN GRASS. Northern grownseed. hardy 
\ and free from Johnson grass. Write for free 
e and prices. Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


sal} 
SEED direct. Sample and grower's 
prices on applicatiun. 
J. L. MAXSON, Buffalo Gap, S. D. 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
3 J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 
TORTHERN GROWN, yellow blossomed 
Sweet Clover seed, hulled. Write for prices. 

W. M. BUDLONG, Rockford, Ill. 
q™“ EET CLOVER SEED-—The true white 
‘ blooming variety. «Melilotus Alba). Write for 
free sample & prices. Henry Field. Shenandoah, Ia. 




















When writing to advertisers kindly 





mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














FEEDING QUESTIONS. | 














Roughage for Steers 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I am feeding two carloads of Here- 
ford yearlings. I began feeding Au- 
gust Ist, and will probably turn them 
about December 15th. These steers 
averaged 675 pounds to begin with, 
and they now weigh 840 pounds, and 
are eating an average of thirteen 
pounds of shelled corn and two pounds 
of cottonseed meal daily. They are 
now running on pasture. I will soon 
have to feed some roughage, as the 
pasture will play out. I am at a loss 
to know what kind of roughage would 
be cheapest to balance the corn and 
cottonseed meal. I have some wheat 
straw, but would have to buy any hay 
that I might use. Corn costs about 75 
cents per bushel, cottonseed meal $33 
per ton, alfalfa hay $15 per ton, and 
wheat straw $8 per ton, f. o. b. the 
railroad station.” 


Provided it is of fair quality, alfalfa 
hay at $15 a ton is a good buy, when 
corn is 75 cents a bushel, cottonseed 
meal $33 a ton, and straw $8 a ton. 
We wish to call our correspondent's 
attention to the fact that during the 
last two winters, at the Nebraska sta- 
tion, they have been able to put 100 
pounds of gain on 900-pound steers by 
feeding 800 pounds of corn. 300 pounds 
of alfalfa hay, and 50 pounds of straw. 
The feeding period was a little over 
five months, and the average daily gain 
was a little over two pounds. Where 
cottonseed cake and prairie hay were 
fed in these experiments, it required, 
to make 100 pounds of gain, about 
940 pounds of corn, 200 pounds of 
prairie hay, 140 pounds of cottonseed 
cake, and 50 pounds of straw. 

There is very little feeding value in 
wheat straw, and with it at $8 a ton, 
and alfalfa at $15 a ton, we would ad- 
vise using alfalfa exclusively. Prob- 
ably our correspondents’ steers will 
eat as much as seven or eight pounds 
of alfalfa daily, the exact amount de- 
pending on the quality of the alfalfa 
and the appetites of the steers. When 
as much as seven pounds of alfalfa 
are being fed, it is rather doubtful if 
it will pay to feed much cottonseed 
meal. Cottonseed meal at $33 a ton, 
however, is almost as cheap as corn 
at 75 cents a bushel. Probably our 
correspondent had best continue to 
feed a pound or two of cottonseed meal 
daily. He might try dropping the cot- 
tonseed meal out entirely when he 
feeds the alfalfa, but if the steers show 
any tendency to fall off in gains, he 
should put it back in the ration again. 
We regard good alfalfa at $15 a ton as 
fully as cheap a source of muscle 
building material as cottonseed meal 
at $33 a ton, in spite of the fact that 
analyses do not altogether back us up. 


Fall Pig Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have sixty little pigs two weeks 
old, which I wish to wean at six weeks 
of age. What should I feed them? I 
have plenty of corn and oats, oil meal 
at $32 a ton, high grade tankage at $49 
a ton. I can get shorts, but do not 
know the price. Would you advise let- 
ting these pigs suck longer? I would 
like to breed the sows for spring lit- 
ters.” 


It is generally best to let pigs suck 
for at least eight weeks. Our corre- 
spondent, by using a little judgment, 
should be able, however, to wean these 
pigs successfully at six weeks of age. 
If it is convenient for him to use skim- 
milk, he should by all means give it to 
these pigs at the rate of a quart or 
two per pig daily, in connection witha 
grain mixture of 100 parts of corn, 20 
parts of oats, 10 parts of shorts, 10 
parts of meat meal, and 5 parts of oil 
meal. If he can not get skim-milk, we 
suggest that he use the same grain 
mixture, but reduce the amount of 
corn from 100 parts to 80 parts. After 
several weeks, when the pigs have be- 
come thoroughly accustomed to doing 
without their mothers, it would be 
wise to drop the shorts and oil meal 
out of the ration. Our correspondent 
does not quote prices on oats, but 
probably it would be well to leave the 
oats out, for over most of the corn belt 
oats are entirely too high this year to 
feed to ordinary farm stock. If the 
ration is reduced to one of corn and 





tankage, the porportion should be 
about six or seven to one. As the pigs 
get older, the proportion of tankage 
should be gradually decreased, until, 
when they are weighing about 150 
pounds, the proportion should be about 
twelve to one. After they pass the 
200-pound mark, the proportion should 
be about twenty to one, and during the 
final fattening stage, the tankage may. 
be dropped altogether. 





Cottonseed Meal Versus 
Cottonseed 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We wish information as to the 
comparative feeding values of cotton- 
seed and cottonseed meal. We are 
near a cotton gin here, and can buy 
from the gin direct, seed at $14 per 
ton, while cottonseed meal costs $25 
per ton. Which is the more economi- 
cal feed at the prices mentioned? If 
the seed is fed whole or uncrushed, 
will there be much loss from lack of 
assimilation or faulty digestion? Will 
an ordinary grinder such as is found 
on farms, be effective for crushing? 
Is there much danger from feeding 
this seed with the oil unpressed?” 

In the ordinary year, cottonseed is 
so nigh in price as compared with cot- 
tonseed meal that it is not used for 
feeding. A number of years ago, when 
cottonseed was cheaper, they com- 
pared it at the Texas station with cot- 
tonseed meal. In one experiment at 
this station with fattening steers, they 
concluded that the cottonseed at $12 a 
ton was a cheaper feed than cotton- 
seed meal a $26. In another experi- 








| 
ment, they concluded that the m 
$26 a ton gave slightly more 
cal results that the cottonseed 
ton. In both of these experinje 


eal at 
©conomi- 
at $124 


A Nts, the 
other feeds in the ration were — 
poor in muscle building materia] it 


must be remembered that cottonse 
meal is rich in muscle building mate 
rial, whereas cottonseed is only 4 little 
richer than corn, oats or wheat. Pro, 
vided cottonseed is fed in a well pal. 
anced ration, we would assign 


e'] 


to it 
value of about $15 a ton, when cotton. 
seed meal is $25 a ton. Cottonseed jg 
laxative, and much of the oi! is no 


doubt not digested. Nevertheless 
$14 a ton, it is a feed well worth while 
considering. In limited quantities. it 
is probably equal to corn pound for 
pound. 


at 





Calf Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I would like a good feed for calves 
that have been allowed to suck until 
they are about six months old.” 

Our correspondent does not give the 
feeds available, nor the prices, Not 
considering prices, we suggest that our 
correspondent give these calves g 
roughage ration of clover or alfalfa 
hay and a grain mixture of equal parts 
of corn, bran and oats, together with 
a pinch of oil meal. Probably our cor. 
respondent will find this ration a little 
more expensive than he is willing to 
feed. Very iikely a mixture of eight 
parts of corn and one part of oil meal 
will be the cheapest grain ration. A 
larger proportion of oil meal should be 
fed if there is no clover or alfalfa hay 
in the ration, and a slightly smaller 
proportion if the hay is composed en- 
tirely of clover or alfalfa. The amouut 
of grain to feed depends entirely on 
the appetites of the calves and the 
rapidity with which our correspondent 
desires to push them along. 








shelling cylinder ° 
rag iron and 


picker wheel. 


Note that the ears 
are shelled 
sidewise and not 
from the end. 





Ween your corn is ready for shelling you want 
to be sure that you are going to get all your 


corn to sell and get top price for it. 


What you must 


have, then, is a machine that not only shells the corn, 
but that cleans it, that does not crack kernels or break cobs, and 


that will doa clean job of shellin 


on damp corn. 


The corn sheller that does all these things is the Keystone, sold by 


IHC dealers. 


Its good qualities are largely due to the effective 


ee device shown above and also to the unique chain and fan 
e 


blast cleaning arrangement. 


Keystone corn shellers are made in all sizes from the 1-hole wood 
orsteel hand power machine to 2, 4 and 6-hole shellers with capaci- 
ties of 1,000 to 4,000 bushels a day. These large shellers are fur- 
nished mounted on trucks; unmounted, to be used on trucks you 
already have; or down, for use as stationary machines. 

Keystone shellers can be set conveniently to any crib; they fold 
into small compass for storage or transportation; they hold records 
for continuous years of good service. : 

Before you decide on that new sheller, write to us for full infor- 
mation about the Keystone. We-will tell you where you can see the 


machines before you buy. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 
Champion 





Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 





Have Double 


the Capacity of Geared Mills 











lisse 


TWO COMPLETE SETS OF BURRS GRINDING AT ONCE 
NO GEARING—NO FRICTION—GREATEST CAPACITY 


Four-horse mill has 31 ft. of grinding burrs. Two- 
horse mill has 24 ft. of grinding burrs. One-horse 
(or light mill) has 2@ ft. of grinding burrs. The 
lightest draft and most durable mill in use. Large 
ears of corn grind in this mill like pep corn in other 
mills. Will earn its cost in three days at present 
prices of grain. We sell our complete Iowa No. 2 
for $12.50. We also manufacture the Bovee Western 


be. 
Steam Feed Cooker, having return flue and water W 


jacket fire box. Send for free illustrated catalog. 





FURNACE WORKS, 95 Sth St., Waterloo, la. 
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Fan Weight 


Cushman Engines 





For All farm Work 





perience with different gasoline { 
eng zines,” writes Dave Linton, Ran- 
som, lll. “‘We haveall makes in this 
) n ‘chborhood. Some do what their 
makers claim, but it takesa team of 
horses anda crowbar to get themon 





yrsepower will do the same work, 


n e 
and a 14-year-old boy will move it 
(a) from one job to another. ) 


“Light weight, full horsepower, least 
(a) vibration and great range of speed, 


h: .s made the Cushman not only the (a) 
far mer’s best chore boy, but his c 


© HP. Only 190 Ibs. G 


(@) Easy to Move Around 


This . used for all ~— light 
(eh ,bs, and can be attached to other ) 
machines, such as grain and corn é 


bi iodets, etc. 8H. P. weighs only 320 
lbs., for heavier work, as grinding, 








hay balers, corn pickers, etc., to save 
a team. Throttle Governor gives 
(fal) quickly when needed, as in 
sawing and grinding. 
Schebler Carburetor. 

iz 4-Cycle. Nota 
cheap engine, but #aF 

) built to do work no 
other engine will do gt 
and run without 

} Goa, Sizes 4 to 











tincoun, 


rome na ic hic; f 


fej) ‘T have had lots of ex- (ted) 





> job. A Cushman of the same ta) 


sawing, etc., and can be attached to (s} 


steady power, with extra pone @ 




























toma! 


M>out—and $750 


cules features. 





OU can clear an acre or more 
of stumps aday. No stumps 
can resist the Hercules. 

Doubles land value—enables 

ou to make $1200.00 on 40 acres 

the first year after stumps are 

.00 in crops 


every year after. Get the 
roof. Why not 
Write Us Now 


Book tells all the 
acts—shows many 
photos and letters 
from owners—tells all 
about the many Her- 
We'll 
also quote you a special money-saving price 
proposition that wild interest you. Address 
WERCULES MFG. CO. 157 Fa 8t., Denterttn. | lowa 



































HE Nelson Tank Heater cuts fuel 
cost in half and heats water in half 
the time required by any other heat- 
er! Absolutely no heat wasted as entire 
heating surface is under water. Burns 
coal, wood, straw, corn cobs, rubbish—any- 
thing that will burn in a furnace. Ashes 
removed in a few seconds without disturb- 
ing heater. Ask your dealer—or have us 
send you a Nelson Tank Heater on two 
weeks free trial at our 














draft, don’t rut road 





saves high Ufting, tenses 
Spokes 


don’t loosen — wheels don’t dry out or rot. 
Write for free hook on Wagons and Wheels. 


Co., 5S Kim Street, Quincy, Ul, 




















Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple ry of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 




















Ralph Jones and His Tenant 


Old Ike Jones was the hardest work- 
ing farmer in Wilson county. Keeping 
at it early and late, he had become 
owner of 500 acres of good corn belt 
land. 

Old Ike sent his son Ralph to school 
in town, and then to the agricultural 
college. Abe, the second son, couldn’t 
stand going to school, and never got 


past the sixth reader; so he stayed at | 


home and helped to farm. 


Ralph graduated from the agricul- | 


tural course, married a town girl, and 
took a position in his father-in-law’s 
bank. Then Ike Jones died, leaving 


each of the boys a farm of 250 acres. | 


On Ralph’s farm was a tenant who had 
been there for two or three years. 
Ralph thought he knew a lot about 


farming, and decided it would be a! 
snap to manage the tenant and run the | 
place while holding down his job as | 


assistant cashier. 


Olaf Johnson, the tenant, had a rep- 
utation in all the country round as a | 


tremendous worker. Ralph’s brother, 
Abe, advised him to hold on to John- 
son. And so when Ralph went out to 
talk things over, he was very humble 
and did his best to keep his superior 
agricultural knowledge from conflict- 
ing with Olaf’s moss-back ideas. He 
didn’t say a word when he found that 
the hogs were fed on corn alone and 
the rest of the stock on corn and tim- 
othy. He even kept his mouth shut 
when he saw the three-year-old ma- 
nure pile on the side hill washing away 
into the slough. 

Before Ralph could get away, Olaf 
suggested that he needed a new barn 
and an addition to the house. Ralph 
could see the reason of both requests, 
for he had become citified, and it dis- 
gusted him to think of Olaf’s family of 
six living in that little five-roomed 
house, and as for a barn, Olaf at pres- 
ent had no more than a shed. 

That fall Ralph put $1,000 in im- 
provements, and neighboring farmers 
laughed. Old Ike had known better 
than to sink money that way. Ralph’s 
father-in-law, the banker, called him 
in for a heart-to-heart talk. 

“Look here, Ralph,” said the bank- 
er; “that farm of yours is worth about 
$25,000. What was the rent last year? 
About $800, you say. H—m; a little 
over 3 per cent. Do you know that 
your father talked with me concerning 
that place when he put a mortgage on 
it at this bank, ten years ago? Yes, 
he said it was a good buy at $60, and 
he would run it along as cheaply as he 
could, and then Sell and buy more. Olaf 
Johnson never worked an improve- 
ment out of your father. How are you 
going to make any money sinking 
more than a year’s rent in improve- 
ments to begin with?” 

Ralph got mad—mad with himself, 
his brother, his father-in-law, and Olaf. 
“So I’ve made a fool of myself,” he 
thought. And the next time he went 
out to see Olaf he was very cautious— 
but Olaf felt he had had enough for 
one year. 

Together they made out their lease 
for the following year. Ralph insisted 
that not more than sixty acres should 
be in corn, that at least forty acres 
should be seeded to clover every year, 
that no hay or straw should be hauled 
off the place, that all manure should 
be hauled out as fast as made, that at 
least fifty head of cattle be kept. He 
was thinking about the permanent fer- 
tility of the soil concerning which he 
had heard the professors lecture so 
learnedly. Olaf was thinking about 
hard cash. “Only sixty acres of corn, 
and me with two good boys. That will 
not do. I make money on my corn 
and hogs, and with only sixty acres I 
will have to buy corm for my hogs and 
the fifty head of cattle you say I must 
keep.” But Olaf came to terms, for 
all the good farms had been rented, 
and, besides, he didn’t want to move 
now that the house was fixed up. 
Everyone laughed at Ralph during 
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Buy Elephant Head Rubber Boots— 


Ist. Because they are made of only pure, live, durable rubber and 
are perfectly waterproof and ‘stay so longer than other boots. 

2nd. Because they are made of highest quali ty selected tested 
duck, and so wear longer than other boots. 

3rd. Because they are triple reinforced at every joint and seam, 
and so do not split, rip, nor tear. 

4th. Because they are lined with soft wool net, and so do not 
chafe nor cause corns, callouses and blisters. 

5th. Because they are made by the largest Rubber Company in 
the world, and have been tried and found right by millions 


of farmers. 


All the better dealers sell ELepHantT Heap Russer Boors. 
You can depend on anything you buy in the stores that have them. 


WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
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the first three or four years. Then 
they began to see that Olaf was get- 
ting more corn from sixty acres than 
he used to from one hundred acres. 
Olaf thought himself quite a smart 
man, and lectured to his neighbors on 
the value of clover and manure for 
soil, tankage for hogs, and clover and 
silage for cattle. 

At the end of five years’ time, Ralph 
sat down one day to figure out just 
where he was on the farm. Silo, ma- 
chine shed, house addition, barn, clo- 
ver seed, fence materials, tile, ditch 
dams, etc., had cost a total of $3,500. 
Five years’ rent was $5,000, and Ralph 
knew that as an average of the last 
five years he had been making only 
one per cent on the value of the farm. 
“Shall I sell?” he asked himself. “Here 
is a ‘dandy’ first mortgage just came 
into the bank today; if I invest in that 
I can get five and a half per cent with- 
out turning a finger, and the mortgage 





is just as secure as the land that it 
covers.” 

The following week, when Olaf of- 
fered to buy the farm and make a one- 
third payment down, giving a first 
mortgage on the rest at six per cent, 
Ralph accepted. His wife was making 
a society man of him, he needed the 
money, and he was tired of fooling 
with the farm. 

At the rate he is going now, Olaf 
will pay off the mortgage in twenty- 
five years. Ralph suspects that Olaf 
used to cheat him on the rent, but the 
secret of it is that Olaf is working his 
boys and his wife harder than he used 
to. And the manure and clover grow- 
ing which Ralph started are just be- 
ginning to have full effect. 





SPECIAL OFFER. 

Send $1 now and get Wallaces’ Farmer 
every week till January 1, 1916. These 
long evenings afford more time for read- 
ing.- Keep. posted on your business, and 
make more money with less work. ‘ 











This is Just What You Want 


An assortment of Christmas Cards, Stamps, Stickers, 
ete., such as all people of good taste like to use when 
sending Christmas packages or messages of good will. 
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This package contains 150 separate pieces as follows: 


75 Assorted Round Stickers, Holly, Poinsettas and Santa Claus 
58 Assorted Gummed Christmas Stamps 
10 Dainty Assorted Enclosure Cards 
> 5 Medium Enclosure Cards 
: 1 Large Enclosure Card 


1 1915 21'2-in. American Beauty Calendar. 
150 Pieces in all 


The above goods will be put up in a neat and attractive envelope. 
This package will be sufficient for the entire family for the holidays, 
and everyone can remember her friends during the holiday season. 
The Christmas sentiment seems lacking without the use of these little 


—_ How To Get It 


We have arranged for a supply of Christmas Packages for our readers 
because we know how difficult it is to find things of this sort. We 
will not sell this package but we will give it Free as a reward to 
every reader who will send us one New Subscription and 

. $1.00 to pay for same. 

Three of these beautiful packages will be sent for Two New Sub- 
scriptions and $2.00 to pay for same. 

We know you will be pleased with this package. Send your order 
promptly so we will have time to get the package to you in time. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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| Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


“The Old Order Changeth”’ 


When we moved to a farm near Des 
Moines, we received our mail only 
when we went to the postoffice, seven 

















miles away. If we needed extra hands 
in the fields, we sent our son around 
' to the neighbors on horseback. When 


we did our spring sewing, we bought 
a bolt of muslin or longcloth, and had 
a sewing woman come to the house. 
That was less than twenty years ago, 
and changes have come fast. First, 
the rural delivery, bringing with it the 
daily paper, but a few hours later than 
it is delivered in the city; then the tel- 
ephone, by means of which we can call 
up the city stores and take advantage 
of bargain sales, and lastly parcel post, 
which adds so little to the prices of 
ready-made clothing that it is cheaper 
to buy ready-mades, and less trouble 
than to have a woman in to make 
them and take time in fitting. Many 
farmers’ wives have had our experi- 
ence, and are turning to ready-mades. 

With the beginning of the year, the 
stores advertise their “white sales,” 
with temptingly low prices, and many 
will buy more or less from bargain 
sales, but before using ready-made 
wash goods, we should launder them, 
unless the article bears the stamp that 
shows that it was made under sani- 
tary conditions. Doctor Annie S. Dan- 
iel, of the New York Infirmary for 
Women, found in one year seventy- 
nine families of tenement workers suf- 
fering from contagious maladies. Some 
of the finest hand-made linen and baby 
clothes are made in these tenements, 
while women’s silk petticoats are made 
in large numbers by convict labor; 
and tuberculosis and venereal diseases 
are characteristic maladies of these 
workers. 

If we are to buy our clothes ready- 
made, we should make an effort to 
learn something of the condition of 
the workers, and to protect our fami- 
lies by disinfecting everything which 
might come under suspicion. The ori- 
gin of many mysterious attacks of con- 
tagious diseases may be traced to gar- 
ments made in sweat shops or tene- 
ments. 





The New Figure 


“T know you are anxious to have the 
new figure for the fall costume,” says 
an exchange, in the women’s depart- 
ment; “and to know that it requires 
a cut in waist. Well, if you would try 
a few exercises, you would find that 
in a short time all the superfluous fat 
from the abdomen will be removed, 
and you will have gained a cut in the 
waist line.” 

Fat is no joke to the woman who is 
becoming fleshy, and systematic exer- 
cising to reduce is most commendable; 
but an effort to produce a “new fig- 
ure” for the fall or spring costume 
seems a trifle ludicrous. A friend who 
has succeeded in keeping her figure 
trim when well up in the forties, says 
she has worked for it by daily exercis- 
ing; not by rolling on the floor, or 
lying flat on her back and elevating 
first the right foot and then the left, 
then both; but by taking thought 
during her day’s work to exercise all 
of her muscles. To keep down surplus 
fat about the abdomen, she takes two 
steps at a time in climbing stairs, hold- 
ing herself erect as possible while so 
doing. When she buttons her shoes, 
she elevates her foot on a fairly high 
box; when she drops an article on the 
floor, she uses the hinges at knees 
and back and goes down after it, in- 
stead of holding her waist muscles 
rigid and stooping over. If she is go- 
ing from one room to another empty 
handed, she frequently raises her arms 
above her head and goes on tip-toe. (If 
women with weak or broken insteps 
will walk on tip-toe a few minutes out 
of every hour, they will strengthen 
the instep.) “This is all she does to 
keep her figure youthful, but it is suf- 
ficient. 

None of us like to become stout. A 
sure sign that we fear it is shown 
when we ask: “Am I as fat as Mrs. 
So-and-So?” One of the tragedies of 
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Invalid Cookery 


To Hearts and Homes: 

In preparing food for an invalid, the 
following points should be observed: 

The preparation and serving of foog 
is of especial importance in illness 
Food for the invalid should be perfect. 
ly cooked, attractively served, and al] 
utensils used should be scrupulously 
clean. Food should be suited to the 
digestive powers of the patient, anj 
should be served in small quantities. 
just enough to satisfy hunger or to 
furnish needed strength. 

In a severe illness the doctor pre. 
scribes the kind and amount of food to 
be given, and his directions should be 
carried out to the letter. In long and 
protracted illness it is necessary to 
take nourishing food in small quanii. 
ties and at frequent intervals. 

In short spells of illness it is some- 
times best to go without food for a day 
or more so as to give the system com- 
plete rest. 


The following foods are easily di- 


gested and are given to invalids: Milk, 
eggs (raw or slightly cooked), beef 
tea, gelatinous jellies, gruels, well- 


cooked cereals, raw oysters, juice of 
oranges, grapes and other fruits, froz- 
en desserts. 

The writer suggests that if the read- 
er does not own at least one good, reli- 
able cook book, that she purchase one 
such, since they usually contain a sec. 
tion devoted to invalid cookery with 
a variety of pleasing, appetizing and 
nutritious recipes. 

MIRIAM HAYNES. 

Colorado Agricultural College. 





A friend makes delicious chile con carne 
with one can of kidney beans, one can of 
tomatoes, two pounds of ground meat, 
and chile con carne pepper to taste. She 
browns the meat in a tablespoonful of 
bacon fat, in which is first fried one 
onion. Then she adds the vegetables ani 
cooks slowly for two hours, putting in 
the pepper last. With it she serves 
mashed potatoes. 
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Lamp makes your 
home beautiful and 
comfortable. Lights the entire room with 
a soft white light, almost as light as day. 
Easy on the eyes—you can read or ew 
by the hour and not have tho least 
of tired e - or headache. 
he American. gives 8 
light of 400 pose, power 
and does it for one-t 
of acent an hour. Always 
t to use—no wic 
to trim or chimneys to 
wash—nor is there any 
smoke o rf disacr reeable 
odors. Nickel-pla: ed finish, 
plain white or fenoy 
shades with fring: to 
Put an American in — 
| Home for Christmas. Makes 
% beautiful Christmas Gift. 
Ask your dealer about tiie i mericon 
P67 Lamp or write for large circular. 
American Gas Machine Co. 
515 Clark St., Albert Lea, Mian. 
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The Resurrection Morning 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for December 6, 1914. Mark, 16: 
1-S: Matthew, 28:11-15.) 

“And when the Sabbath was past, 
Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother 
of James, and Salome, bought spices, 
that they might come and anoint him. 
(2) And very early on the first day of 
the week, they come to the tomb when 
the sun was risen. (3) And they were 
saying among themselves, Who shail 
roll us away the stone from the door of 
the tomb? (4) And looking up, they 
see that the stone is rolled back, for it 
was exceeding great. (5) And entering 
into the tomb, they saw a young man 
sitting on the right side, arrayed in a 
white robe: and they were amazed. 
(6) And he said unto them, Be not 
amazed: ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, 
who hath been crucified: he is risen; 
he is not here: behold, the place where 
they laid him. (7) But go, tell his 
disciples and Peter, He goeth before 
you into Galilee: there ye shall see 
him, as he said unto you. (8) And they 
went out, and fled from the tomb; for 
trembling and astonishment had come 
upon them: and they said nothing to 
anyone; for they were afraid. 

“(11) Now while they were going, 
beho'd, some of the guard came unto 
the city, and told unto the chief priests 
all the things that were come to pass. 
(12) And when they were assembled 
with the elders, and had taken coun- 
sel, they gave much money unto the 
soldiers, (13) saying, Say ye, His disci- 
ples came by night and stole him 
away while we slept. (14) And if this 
come to the governor’s ears, we will 
persuade him, and rid you of care. 
(15) So they took the money and did 
as they were taught; and this saying 
was spread abroad among the Jews, 
and continueth until this day.” 

The lesson gives us one of the many 
appearances of Christ to one or more 
of his friends. It is not possible to 
form a connected account of these ap- 
pearances, for the reason that we do 
not have a record of all of them, and 
we can not form a consistent whole 
without all the parts. The fact that 
the account is fragmentary is to me 
one of the strongest evidences of its 
truth‘ulness. If man had been concoct- 
ing the story for the purpose of prov- 
ing the resurrection, it would have 
been told entirely different. In that 
case, the disciples would have gath- 
ered in a body and gone to the tomb 
that morning. They would have seen 
the guard fleeing, the stone rolled 
away by angel hands, and Jesus rise 
and greet them as of old. Such a story 
as this would at once convey the im- 
pression upon the mind of the man who 
knew human nature that it_was made 
up, and that it hung together too well 
to be true. 

Now what are the facts as gleaned 
from the records that have come down 
to us? The disciples on the evening of 
that Friday when our Lord was cruci- 
fied evidently believed that all was 
lost. that they had been mistaken, that 
they had seen Him who, up to Thurs- 
day night possessed miracu'ous pow- 
ers, apparently lose them all and bhe- 
come as a common man. They had 
seen Him fall into the grasp of His en- 
emies, who had thirsted for His blood 
for nearly two years; had seen Him 
nailed to the cross as a malefactor, 
and buried hastily in the tomb of a 
stranger. The apostolic band was en- 
tire'y broken up. They were in hiding 
in different parts of Jerusalem, evi- 
dent'y expecting that the vengeance 
which had fallen upon their Master 
would fall upon them. No doubt it 
wou!d have done so, had it not been for 
the supernatural events, the darkness 
and the earthquake, that accompanied 
His crucifixion, and that revulsion of 
feeling which comes upon men when 
they feel that under the influence of 
passion they have gone too far. The 
rent veil of the temple, the empty 
tombs, the appearance of men long 
Since dead on the streets of Jerusalem, 
the confession of the centurion that 
this was the Son of God, the fact that 
He was buried by two members of the 








council that consented to His death, 
in a tomb which one of them had pre- 
pared for himself, together caused this 
revulsion of feeling that came over the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, and there- 
fore the disciples were for the time 
safe. 

Three women stood afar off and wit- 
nessed the hasty burial. These three 
women were Mary of Magdala, Mary 
the mother of James (otherwise known 
as the wife of Cleophas, and a sister of 
Joseph, the husband of the virgin) and 
Salome (otherwise known as the moth- 
er of Zebedee’s children). These last 
two were close relatives of the Savior. 
These three had stood near the cross 
during the trying times, together with 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, whom John 
took immediately to his own home, 
and hence she is not with the three on 
this eventful morning. They knew 
that the embalming was imperfect, 
necessarily, and so they brought sweet 
spices, that they might perfect it. 
These they had prepared during the 
night, and hence they came early in 
the morning of the first day, at the ris- 
ing of the sun, to the sepulcher. In 
their desire to discharge love’s sacred 
duty they had apparently not thought 
about who would roll away the stone, 
which, according to the usual custom, 
would be placed against the door of the 
sepulcher to prevent the incursion of 
prowling animals. Possibly they did 
not know about the sealing of the 
tomb or the mounting of the guard. 

Great was their surprise when they 
found that the stone, which they now 
saw to be a very large one, had been 
rolled away, and an angelic appear- 
ance, here described as it seemed to 
them, a young man clothed in a white 
robe. The passage in the Psalms may 
have occurred to them: “Bless the 
Lord, ye his angels, who excel in 
strength.” Naturally they were fright- 
ened by this supernatural appearance, 
which could not fail to be recognized 
as the symbol of the Divine Presence. 
They were dumfounded when the 
angel said to them: I know whom you 
are seeking—Jesus of Nazareth, who 
was crucified. I am sent to tell you 
that He is not here, that He is risen. 
You can see for yourselves that He is 
not here, for this is the place where He 
was laid. You did not expect this, nor 
did the disciples, often as He told you. 
Go and tell them that He will keep His 
appointment with them in Galilee. 

And these women did just as women 
would do. They ran, trembling, amazed, 
afraid, so much troubled that they told 
no one whom they met on the way. 
They did not go and tell the disciples, 
and, apparently, so far as we can get 
the details of the story, Mary Magda- 
lene ran by herself to the house, where 
she knew Peter and John were stop- 
ping, who, hearing her story, immedi- 
ately visited the sepulcher to see for 
themselves. And yet they could not 
understand it. No doubt the word cir- 
culated that day among the disciples; 
for two of them, on their way to Em- 
maus that afternoon, referred to the 
tale of the women, whom they evident- 
ly regarded as unnerved and hysteri- 
cal, and who had failed to convince 
them that He whom they trusted 
would redeem Israel had risen from 
the dead. . 

The empty tomb in the garden, fol- 
lowing the earthquake and the great 
darkness, must have created a tremen- 
dous sensation in Jerusalem. The 
guard, who were under the control of 
the priesthood, would flee in terror to 
their masters and tell them the tale, 
which would increase the terror al- 
ready ruling in their souls. The last 
three verses of the lesson tell of the 
clumsy explanation they invented. A 
meeting of the Sanhedrin was called, 
bribes were offered the soldiers to say 
that “His disciples came by night, and 
stole him away while we slept.” If 
they were asleep, how did they know 
that the disciples stole Him away? 
Who broke the seal? Who rolled away 
the stone? The governor would of 
course deal with the soldiers summar- 
ily, if he found it out, but they assured 
them that they had influence with the 
governor and would see that they were 
safe. Matthew’s gospel was written 
probably some thirty years after the 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


Life of the Greatest Man of the 19th Century 


The whole field of Christmas giving offers no gift like THE YOUTH’S COM- 
PANION with its 52 splendid issues in 1915. It delights both the receiver and 
the whole family—a Christmas gift in 52 packages. Note the pos- 
sibilities of these two Special Offers for your Christmas plans and 
economy. The Companion comes weekly, and is crowded with the 
best there is in Adventure, Information, and Fun. 1915 will bring 
Ten Remarkable Serials, strong Story Groups, 250 Short Stories, 
Special Features in the Family Page, Boys’ Page, Girls’ Page, the 
Doctor’s Advice, etc. 


To celebrate the best 
ear ever planned by 
he Companion, the 

Publishers make a 

Special Offer of .....« 


Offer No. 1 
Offer No. 2 


If desired, The Companion will be sent to one 
Sp190 address and the “Life of Lincoln”’ to another. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
‘ 9999033930039 


Would You fromyour Greok © 


Of course not. And yet you expect your family to use the natural ice that 
comes from it. You know this ice is full of germs and that freezing 
does not lessen their danger. Why take a chance when you can 
make your own clean sanitary ice from your drinking water with 


SANI-IGE GARTONS 


easily and cheaply? Costs less than buying and hauling it. You 
can use it without fear for drinking purposes. Its pure. Will 
not contaminate the food. Approved by Boards of Health 
and the Iowa State Dairy Commission. Keeps the ice clean 
and sanitary until used. No need to change your ice house. 
FREE LITERATURE, also PRICES. Send a postal today- 


8. L. ELLIS MFG. CO., 809 Observatory Bidg., Des Moines, la, 


‘Direct From the Sheep’s Back to Your Back”? 


NEW BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUAKANTEED. 

The Minnesota Wool Growers Association are determined to make !t possible for every one to have the 
best all wool bed blankets, comfort batts, stocking yarn, men’s trousers, shirts, caps, and heavy mackinaw 
coats at the cost of production, 80 send in your orders at once at the following prices. Five pound 
double bed blankets, 70x82 inches, $5.85. Comfort batts, carded full size of bed, 80c perlb. Heavy mackinaw 
coats for men. $6.00. Boys’ $5.00. Fur-lined caps, $1.00. Puntaloons in dark gray or blue, $2.50. Shirts in 
dark gray or blue, $1.50 and $1.75. Best 2 and $3 ply knitting yarn, 9c per pound. Parcel postage extra. Just 
try our goods and plan once, and you will be satisfied. Address 
MINNESOTA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
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LIFE OF LIFE OF 


TARBELL’S “LIFE OF LINCOLN” LINCOLN LINCOLN 


a classic that every family who appreci- _>Saamaa 


ates The Companion will surely want to 
own. These two Offers will settle many 


Christmas problems. 


$3 


All remaining Weekly Issues for 
1914, then 52 Issues of 1915 and 
The Companion Home Calendar. 


All of Offer No. 1 and TARBELL’S 
“LIFE OF LINCOLN.” 2 vols., 991 
pages, size6x9. Cloth binding. 


The Youth's 
Companion 82 


Two Vol. Life of 
Lincoln 


ALL FOR *3 
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California Fruits and Nuts from Grower Shippers 


Order your Christmas Fruits direct from California. 
Oranges, Lemons, English Walnuts and Raisins. 
First selection. Superior quality. 
We make delivery, prepaid, at your nearest express office. 
Best of references. 25 years in the business. 
Write today for assortment and price list. 
HARWOOD & WOODFORD, Grower Shippers 
Los Angeles County, California 
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Agents Wanted 


Subscription representatives wanted in every neighborhood 
where territory is not already taken. Good proposition for 
hustling man or boy. Returns depend entirely on how much 
time you can give to subscription work. Put in whatever time 
you can spare—an hour each week, each Saturday afternoon, 
or more as your regular business permits. Special reduced 
rates to those who order through the subscription representa- 
tive make it easy to work up a big clubin any good farming 
community. If you are open for a good, clean business propo- 
sition that will bring you good returns on your spare time, 
write for particulars. Address 


Subscription Dept. Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa 


























When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Away with Wash 
Drudgery ! 





— 3 ~\ 
Turn your dreaded wash DAY into a pleas- 


ant wash HOUR. Do all the hard work of 
washing and wringing with a Meadows 
Family Power Washer. Uses gasoline or 
electric power. Merely put clothes in 
washer, close the lid and the machine starts 
working. You can finish up the house- 
work, do the cooking or anything else 
while the clothes are being washed. 
Washes clothes clean without washboard. 


Power Washer 


Study the picture. Wringer swings between washer 
and rinsing tubs. Wrings either way, by simply 
pressing a conveniently placed foot pedal. This 
foot pedal control of wringer means no possibility 
of fingers or clothes getting caught. Picture 
yourself wringing out a batch of clothes, without 
the cranking, while a second batch is being washed 
for you. Wringing ts as hard as washing, tf not 
harder, The Meadows does it all, Constructed of 
seasoned cypress, megane hee ergy inthe natural 
wood. Striped.and varnished. A piece of high- 
grade furniture. Gasoline power costs less than 
2cents per hour. Electric power from 2 to 4 cents. 
If your dealer has not got the Meadows, 
send us his name, and ask us for catalog. 
LAKE STREET FACTORY 
MEADOWS MFG. COMPANY, Pontiac, Illinois 














Hawthorne pattern of 


ROCKFORD 
SILVERWARE 


Heavier than Standard 


One of the most 
beautiful patterns in 
tableware ever de- 
signed. Plated 
heavier than ordi- 
nary silver. French 
gray finish, sold by 
your jeweler exclu- 
sively. 

Beautiful Booklet—F REE 
Rockford Silverware 
has been sold by 
the retail jeweler 
exclusively for forty 
years. Let us send 
you our booklet 
“Exclusive Silver- 
ware” which pic- 
tures the beautiful 
things we m <e. 
Please tell us whom 

you trade with. 
ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE CO. 
luéWyman St. Rochford, Ili. 
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o e we will ship 
r or bothon trial. If not satisfac 

tory you pay nothing Send for illue- 

trated literature, prices and parti = 


culars. 
. SWAINE GASOLINE LIGHTING CO. 
221 Court Ave. Des Moines, lowa 








Vacuum Cleaner FREE! 
SEND NO MONEY! 


Just send your name written plainly on a postal 
ecard and learn by return mail how to get the best 
Vacuum Cleaner on the market, without cost- 
ing you one cent! We are putting them out 
for demonsirating purposes. Guaranteed five 
years. Relfable, live agents wanted everywhere. 
Write today. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
Can't Get Out of Order”? 


WRITE US QUICK FOR PRICES. AGENTS WANTED 


BLACK SWAN CO. 


WASECA .. . , . MINNESOTA 


ALL 
AKES 
i 














ere at 
PRI a! 
ON PRICE, ‘ 
payments it desired. Write for catalog $2 
PoRwe, 


TYPEWRITER Em 24-35 W. Lobe 81,, Coionge 








events; and he closes the account with 
the statement that this story was 
spread abroad and continued to his 
day. 

It required forty days of appearing 
at intervals to the disciples, some- 
times to one, sometimes to a small 
group, sometimes to the disciples as a 
body, and once when other believers 
were assembled with them, to convince 
this scattered band that Jesus had 
risen from the dead. How complete 
that conviction was in the end, when 
He appeared before them for the last 
time on Mount Olivet, and gave them 
directions to make converts of all na- 
tions, but to tarry at Jerusalem until 
they received that power, not one of 
them doubted for a single moment, but 
threw himself into his life work of 
proclaiming that the resurrection was 
the foundation stone of the Christian’s 
faith and the proof of human immor- 
tality. 

Peter and Paul, in fact all of them. 
made this the very foundation of 
Christian doctrine. When the _ doc- 
trine of the resurrection was denied on 
philosophic grounds at Corinth, Paul 
gives us the most complete grouping 
of these events, and goes on to demon- 
strate to these misguided people that 
if Jesus did not rise from the dead, 
then the hope of a Christian was a 
vain hope, his faith vain, that he is yet 
in his sins and of all men most piti- 
able. He cites as more personal and 
conclusive proof the fact that the risen 
Jesus had appeared to him on the way 
to Damascus, and he as “a child un- 
timely born,” “the least of the disci- 
ples,” had received in person the quali- 
fications to fit him for proclaiming this 
gospel of the Redeemer of the world. 

The doctrine of Jesus and the res- 
urrection, which we observe on Easter, 
thus lies at the very foundation of 
Christianity. It was the preaching of 
this doctrine that enabled the early 
Christians to revolutionize the human 
thought; and it is well worth the while 
of Christians in these days of skepti- 
cism and doubt, which are creeping in- 
to the pulpits and colleges, and some- 





times into the theological seminaries, 
to read and study carefully Paul’s 
statement of this doctrine as they will 
find it in the fifteenth chapter of I Cor- 
inthians, and see the pit to which the 
denial of its truth must inevitably 
lead. 

We might well ask ourselves what 
earthly hope there is that any of us 
will ever see our loved and lost, if 
Jesus of Nazareth did not rise from 
the dead. If He did not rise, as He 
said He would, then what faith can we 
have in His teaching beyond that of 
any other wise man? If He was mis: 
taken in this, of which He repeatedly 
warned His disciples, then how can we 
know that He was not mistaken in 
other things, and in all things? His 
teachings are then relegated to the 
level of Plato and Socrates—very good 
indeed, very lovely, but wherein lies 
their power? Where do they tend to 
the salvation of the soul? If Jesus did 
not rise from the dead, as He said He 
would, if He did not convince His dis- 
ciples by the most infallible proofs, 
how are we to account for the fact 
that they believed it at the last so fully 
that they were willing to sacrifice ev- 
erything in order to tell this story to 
a world that needed to be told that 
death did not end all, that there was 
another life in another world, and man- 
sions prepared for those who believed 
the teachings of the Master and fol- 
lowed in His footsteps? 

It is no answer to say that the ac- 
counts are incomplete. They are con- 
fessedly so. A complete story would 
have been grounds for skepticism. It 
is no answer to say that we can not 
piece them all together, for confessed- 
ly they do not give the whole facts. 
The gospels themselves are fragment- 
ary and incomplete, confessedly so. But 
this fact stares us in the face, that the 
Master’s teaching revolutionized the 
thought of the whole world, and guides 
and shapes all that is good in human 
thought and human life today. Hence 
the whole Christian world, as | said at 
the outset, rejoices in the assurance 
that “the Lord is risen indeed.” 
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WHY PETER RABBIT’S EARS ARE LONG 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


The Merry Little Breezes of Old Moth- 
er West Wind were tired. Ever since 
she had turned them out of her big bag 
onto the Green Meadows early that 
morning they had romped and played tag 
and chased butterflies while Old Mother 
West Wind herself went to hunt for a 
rain cloud which had wandered away be- 
fore it had watered the thirsty little 
plants who were bravely trying to keep 
the Green Meadows lovely and_ truly 
green. Jolly, round, red Mr. Sun wore 
his broadest smile, and the more he 
smiled the warmer it grew. Mr. Sun is 
never thirsty himself, never the least 
little bit, or perhaps he would have 
helped Old Mother West Wind to find 
the wandering raincloud. 

The Merry Little Breezes threw them- 
selves down on the edge of the Smiling 
Pool, where the rushes grow tall, and 
there they took turns rocking the cradle 
which held Mrs. Redwing’s four babies. 

Pretty soon one of the Merry Little 
Breezes, peeping through the rushes, 
spied Peter Rabbit sitting up very straight 
on the edge of the Green Meadows. His 
long ears were pointed straight up, his 
big eyes were very wide open, and he 
seemed to be looking and listening with 
a great deal of curiosity. 

“I wonder why it is that Peter Rab- 
bit has such long ears,” said the Merry 
Little Breeze. 

“Chug-a-rum!” replied a great, 
voice right behind him. 

All the Merry Little Breezes jumped 
up and ran through the rushes to the 
very edge of the Smiling Pool. There on 
a great green lily pad sat Great-Grand- 
father Frog, his hands fo:ded across his 
white and yellow’ waistcoat, and his 
green coat shining spick and span. 

“Chug-a-rum!"’ said Grandfather Frog. 

“Oh, Grandfather Frog,” cried all the 
Merry Little Breezes together, ‘‘do tell 
us why it is that Peter Rabbit has such 
long ears.” 

Grandfather Frog cleared his throat. He 
looked to the east and cleared his throat 
again. Then he looked to the west, and 
cleared his throat. He looked north and 
he looked south, and each time he cleared 
his throat, but said nothing. Finally he 
folded his hands once more over his white 
and yellow waistcoat, and looking straight 
up at jolly, round, red Mr. Sun, he re- 
marked in his very deepest voice and to 
no one in particular: 

“If I had four fat, foolish, green flies, 
it is just possible that I might remember 


deep 








how it happens that Peter Rabbit has 
such long ears.” 

Then up jumped all the Merry Little 
Breezes and away they raced. Some of 
them went east, some of them went west, 
some of them went north, some of them 
went south, all looking for tat, foolish 
green flies for Grandfather Frog. 

By and by they canie skipping back, 


one by one, to the edge of the Smiling 
Pool, each with a fat, foolish, green fly, 
and each stopping to give Mrs. Redwing’s 
cradle a gentle push. 

When Grandfather Frog had swallowed 
foolish, green flies brought 


all the fat, 


MR. RABBIT HAD A GREAT DEAL OF CURIOSITY. 


by the Merry Little Breezes, he settled 
himself comfortably on his big lily pad 
once more and began: 

“Once upon a time, very long ago, 
when the world was young, Mr. Rabbit— 
not our Peter Rabbit, but his grandfather 
a thousand times removed—had short 
ears like all the other meadow people, 
and also his four legs were all of the 
same length, just exactly the same length. 

“Now Mr. Rabbit had a great deal of 
curiosity, a very great deal, indeed. He 
was forever pushing his prying little nose 
into other people’s affairs, which, you all 
know, is a most unpleasant habit. In fact, 
Mr. Rabbit had become a nuisance. 

‘“‘Whenever Billy Mink stopped to pass 





the time of day with Jerry Muskra: they 
were sure to find Mr. Rabbit standing 
close by, listening to all they said. jf 
Johnny Chuck’s mother ran over to have 
a few minutes’ chat with Jimmy Skunk’s 


mother, the first thing they kne Mr. 
Rabbit would be squatting down jn the 
grass right behind them. 

“The older he grew, the worse Mr. 


Rabbit became. He would spend his even. 
ings going from house to house, tiptoe- 
ing softiy up to the windows to listen to 
what the folks inside were saying. Ang 
the more he heard, the more Mr. Rabbit's 
curiosity grew. 


“Now, like most people who medile jin 
other folks’ affairs, Mr. Rabbit had no 
time to tend to his own business His 
cabbage patch grew up to weeds His 
house leaked, his fences fell to pieces, 


and altogether his was the worst lu 
place on the Green Meadows. 

“Worse still, Mr. Rabbit was a trouble 
maker. He just couldn't keep his tongue 
still. And like most gossips, he never 
could tell the exact truth. 

“Dear me! Dear me!” said Grandfath- 
er Frog, shaking his head _ solemnly, 
“Things had come to a dreadful pass on 
the Green Meadows. Reddy Fox and 
Bobby Coon never met without fighting, 
Jimmy Skunk and Johnny Chuck turned 
their backs on each other. Jerry Muskrat, 
Little Joe Otter and Billy Mink called 
each other bad names. All because Mr, 
Rabbit had told so many stories that 
were not true. 

(Continued next week) 
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Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only @ very small space to fashions, 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow allseams. i0cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address. 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Special 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery for Every 
Woman,” {illustrating 200 designs and describing how 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid. 
Address all orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 


A 








No. 6926—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in s)zes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 13g yards of 44-inch serge 
and % yard of 36-inch satin. 

No. 6852—-Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. Medium size 
requires 3% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 6884—Ladies’ Coat—Cut in sizes 34 
to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 3% yards of 44-inch materia! and 
5 yard of 54-inch goods for the collar 
and cuffs. : 

No. 6914—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 to 
12 years. Age 8 years requires 1% »ards 
of 54-inch material and % yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. . 

No. 6953—Doll’s Set of Clothes—Cut 36 
sizes for dolls measnring from 14 ag 
inches long. To make the set for 4 -?- 
inch doll requires 1 yard of 36-inch ma 
terial for the dress, 1% yard of 36-inch for 
a cape, and % yard of 27-inch for the 
at. 
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Best Hen Feed 
15 2: A Bushell! 


Learn How 
To Get It? 
FREE 


Change 1 bushel 
= ag —_ 


fatehes. Make 
vinter hatched 
grow fast- 


he size soon- 
est, Make hens lay 
when eggs are 
highest, using @ 
uccessful 
Sectional 
o—_ 
router 
te double 


care and feeding 
of chicks, ducks 
and turkeys 10c. 


BATOR CO. 
587 ied rm Des Moines, Ia. 


Germozone 


The best medicine for 
Poultry and Pet Stock 
—roup, colds, canker, 
sore head, chicken pox, 
loss of hair or feathers, 
sores, bowel trouble, 
skin disease. 25ct., 
50ct. and $1.00 bottles. 
Tablet form 50cts. post- 
paid. Sold at most cities 
and towns. Write for 
sample and poultry book. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 5 Omaha, Nebr. 
Makers of Lee's Lice Killer, Mandy Lee Incubator, etc. 




















us today. Seehow Po can save money 
bintment LK A baying fenctag) 


why SQUARE ; DEAL FENCE 


——— 
always stands tight and trim, rust . Fast resisting, 


requires fewer fence easier 
up and | deste longer. See the 
SQUARE DEAL le-grip_lock—the 
a ke 
cat and latest price list, “aleo 50¢ 
co of NEW LIGHTNING 
LATOR (if you have not had a 
copy) the greatest labor, ae and 


FREE. WwW SAV RITE. ever 
a a $ 
Keystone Steel teal & Wire Co. 
PEORIA, ILL. 








ror ae Reaper Or THIS PAPER should send 

fo r Free © og of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 

: ‘are. * same oe poor. Bh are offered. Sold direct to 
> larmer saving you the Dealer's Profit. 


i CENTS A ROD UP, +r 
vn Fence 6e, a foot. Barbed 
re $1.48 per 80-rod Spool, 


led 
a. sited Spring | Fence Co. 
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So 


FARM FENCE 


| 1 1 cts. a rod 
’ = Gena. 00 ie Diem Bence; 
, mt _™ 17 1-4¢c. & rod for 47inch h 
stock fence: aiinasdtiors 
50-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Special barb wire 30 
rod spool, $1.40. Catalog free. 
INTERLOCKING Fence Co. 
BOX 26 — ILLINOIS. 


——" FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH 
100 other styles of 2\ 
Snag Manet _ 

awn Fencin rect 
from fi at Feo CENTS 
Our|A 


8 prices. 
large catalog is free. ! 
KITSELMAN BROS, Boz 296 Muncie, Ind 


Gade All Steel Gates 


Built of chanrel 
_80 Days’ " Trial p steel with solid steel 


| Wy rods instead of 
=| woven wire. Ad- 
| 
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LAST A LIFE TIME. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR TODAY. 
25 Main Street, 


ECONOMICAL. 
C. L. GADE, IOWA FALLS, IOWA 














Please mention this paper when writing. 




















Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating te 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Ailing Turkeys 


A subscriber writes: 


“I would like to know if you can tell 
me what ails my turkeys. I feed them 
corn and soaked barley, and all the 
grit and water they want. They have 
the range of 100 acres of land. They 
eat as if nothing was the matter with 
them. Their heads are bright red; 
they just drag their wings as if it was 
hot weather—can’t seem to hold them 
up; their feathers are ruffled up, and 
they quiver every little while like one 
with a chill. I haven’t lost any yet, 
but my neighbor has lost twenty-five. 
Mine are young gobblers, weighing 
from ‘thirteen to fifteen pounds. I 
have caught them and examined them, 
but can find no place that they can be 
hurt. One man told me it was because 
they ate too much corn. Will corn hurt 
them?” 

Yes; too much corn will give tur- 
keys acute indigestion and liver trou- 
ble. The bright red color of the heads 
would indicate that the liver was dis- 
eased. Much of the shock corn this 


year is moldy; and it is possible that 
our correspondent’s turkeys have got- 
ten some of this, and are suffering 
from the effects. 

We would suggest that our corre- 
spondent give the entire flock a dose 
of epsom salts—a scant teaspoonful 
per bird in the mash—and either parch 
or boil the corn fed, giving also an 
abundance of green food, preferably 
onions, and sour milk. The sick birds 
should be put on a ration of green food 
and sour milk for three days, and given 
very little corn, if any. If they recov- 
er, market them as soon as possible. 
If your birds die, hold a post-mortem; 
the condition of the liver is a great 
help in diagnosing the disease. 























Eggs for Market 


We have just come in from feeding 
the chickens. This feeding of pure- 
bred chickens is a long process; there 
are so many fine specimens to stop and 
admire, such a number of nearly tame 


birds that come around our feet to 
eat, yet elude us when we try to catch 
them for examination. The telephone 
bell rings; another customer wants 
eggs; one would think all Des Moines 
wanted ham and eggs for breakfast, 
from the demand. It rings again; a 
neighbor has run out of fresh eggs for 
her customers, and wants us to supply 
her. 

“The daily paper says eggs have 
gone up two cents, that they are whole- 
saling at 33%, and retailing at 39. 
What are you getting?” she asked. 

“What are you getting?” we evaded, 
for we had heard that some of our 
women poultry breeders had agreed to 
sell eggs at a fixed price. 

“Forty-five cents,” she replied. “Sev- 
eral of us have agreed to sell our 
strictly fresh eggs only at two cents 
above the highest market price.” 

“What if customers will not pay?” 
we asked. “You can get whatever you 
choose to ask, because your customers 
come from a rich district, whose peo- 
ple are willing tocome after your eggs 
and pay a premium over the highest 
market price to have them fresh; but 
Mrs. Blank, who lives on the outskirts 
of the city, in a comparatively poor 
neighborhood, can not possibly get a 
premium on her eggs in her neighbor- 
hood, and it would require half a day’s 
time and ten cents carfare to reach 
your customers, who would not go to 
her.” 

“Those of us who have a larger de- 
mand than we can supply, have agreed 
to help the ladies with a larger supply 
than demand, to market their eggs at 
the price fixed,” she answered. 

“What is your standard?” we asked; 
and she replied that they had none— 
the only definite action taken was the 
agreement that every dozen fresh eggs 
was to bring 45 cents. 

If women poultry breeders choose to 
combine and demand a price agreed 
on for their eggs, they should establish 
a standard of quality, and each mem- 
ber should feel personally responsible 
for keeping up that standard. A dozen 
of B’s eggs may be worth a dozen and 





a half of A’s eggs; large, codperative 
egg circles have found it necessary 
to have a central station where eggs 
are graded before selling, and sold as 
firsts and seconds. 

Some new-laid eggs are not good 
eggs, although they may be fresh; the 
eggs may have blood spots in them; 
they may have been laid by hens in a 
strong smelling atmosphere. It is hard 
to tell from the clean egg, taken out 
of a clean nest, that enough of the tar 
mixture used in disinfecting the nest 
boxes and houses, has remained to 
taint the egg, but an egg is very quick 
to take up odors, and will become 
tainted in flavor where one would 
hardly notice the odor in the atmcs- 
phere. A poultry woman once asked 
us for fresh eggs, stating that she had 
to sell all of hers because they tasted 
so strong of the disinfectant used in 
cleaning the house that the family 
wouldn’t eat them. She did not real- 
ize that she was dishonest in receiv- 
ing pay for a product which would be 
as distasteful to the buyer as to her 
family. 

Without casting any reflections on 
poultry breeders, it is well to plan for 
the customer’s interests as well as the 
producer’s, in arranging a combina- 
tion. The only way the combination 
can succeed is by giving good value, 
and a fair set of rules and regulations 
for the producers, with a definite un- 
derstanding that eggs must be of top 
quality and weight to command top 
prices, is the only honest way to put a 
product on the market. 


Here and There 


The extension bulletin of the Penn- 
sylvania State College has the follow- 
ing to say in a general way on the 
feeding question: ‘While it is true 
that egg production is governed quite 
largely by feed consumption, fowls 
usually keep in better condition if fed 
somewhat less than they seem to de- 
mand. Merely as a guide to correct 
feeding, the following plan is suggest- 
ed for a flock of average fowls lay- 
ing or about to begin to lay. The feed- 
er must learn for himself, just what 
modifications are desirable from time 
to time. Morning—Feed one ounce of 
wheat for each hen, or one handful to 
two hens. Noon—Feed all wet mash 
that hens will clean up promptly. 
Cvening—Feed one and one-half to 
two ounces of corn, or approximately 
one handful to each hen.” 





“The fact that it will soon be one 
year since the calamitous dressed 
poultry season of 1913 wrecked many 
handlers of poultry, sent tens of thou- 
sands of pounds of chickens, turkeys, 
ducks and geese to the crematory, and 
left the consumer with such a strong 
aversion to the taste of the poultry 
that reached the marked in ‘off’ condi- 
tion, that sales have suffered ever 
since, is being used as the text of the 
sermon which experts in poultry hand- 
ling in the United States Department 
of Agriculture are preaching to poultry 
shippers all over the country. 

“Remember that every bad chicken 
sold hinders or prevents the sale of a 
number of good chickens. The house- 
wife remembers only that her family 
did not like her choice of food. Gen- 
erally she does not know whether the 
bird was dry picked or scalded, dry 
packed or iced. What she wants is a 
fine flavored product. Your product 
may be good, but if your neighbor’s is 
bad, yours will also suffer. Get togeth- 
er! In this emergency, the good of 
one is the good of all. 

“Circulars Nos. 61, 64 and 70, Bureau 
of Chemistry, and Article No. 591, in 
the Year-book, all dealing with the 
handling of dressed poultry, will be 
sent on application to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, as 
long as the supply lasts.” 





Keep the poultry houses dry and 
clean. Visit them at night, and make 
sure that the air is good, and that the 
chickens are not being poisoned by 
their own exhalations. 











fa BREEDS fine pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 
28 Geese, Turkeys, Guineas. at low prices. Amer- 
ica’s finest poultry farm, 4,000 prized. Large catalog 
4c. A. A. ZIEMER, Box 16, Austin, Minn. 








ARRED Rock cockerels and White Holland 
turkeys, fine large birds. Mrs. Frank Kelley, 
Callendar, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Red cockerels $1.00 each. Mrs. J. 5, 
Dearinger, Searsboro, lowa. 





VY INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels 75c. Rose 
i Comb Rhode Island Keds, $1.00. Mrs. Emma 
Swinbank, Colo, lowa. 











POULTRY. 
—— — — — — ees ~~ 
S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS FO 90 ft0) 30: 


$3.00. S. J. GARDN ER, maaeeer. howa. 








S c. RHODE ISLAND REDS—Tompkins 
« strain. Write for descriptive circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds and Indian Runner 

ducks. Until Dec. ist we will make a special 

price on cockerels and pullets and Indian Runner 
ducks. Mrs. Harlan Macy, Searsboro, lowa. 





JULL blooded Single and Rose Comb Rhode Island 

Reds and Black Langshans. Cockerels, pullete; 

large boned and good color; six, $10. Guaranteed. 
Lela Osterfoss, Hedrick, Iowa. 





wo laying strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds. Cocks, cockerels, hens, pullets. Good 
quality, low prices. Mrs. P. O. Stone, Tipton, lowa. 





\ 7 HITE Plymouth Rock cockere!s for sale, Fishel 
strain. W.J. Schmidt, Floyd, lowa. 





| aor Wyandottes exclusively. Stock for 
sale. 


W. H. Reeder, Tipton. Lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
sale. L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, lowa 





‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels 75c each 
\ in lots of four or more. Asa Anderson, New 
London, lowa. 





: we 8. C. B. Leghorn roosters, soon 75c. B. R. 
Turkey toms 64.00 at once. Poultry less at 
home. Mrs. J. P. Bagtey, Saline, Mo. 





ey £ Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1 each, 
tO 6fors5. Mrs. Essie Nelson, Birmingham, lowa. 





NINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 90c; 
Single Comb R. I. Reds, i. Kalix Poultry Farm, 
Madrid, Lowa. 





4 CHOICE large W. Wyandotte cockerels, Fishel 
strain, at $1 each until sold. W. B. Danforth, 
Little Cedar, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rocks. Vigorous, finely barred 

utility stock, specially bred for laying qualities. 

Cockerels, 82.00 and $3.00; pullets, $1.00. Mrs. James 
8. Cline, Rich Hill, Mo. 





OURBON Red Turkeys, pure bred, fine markings, 
_ Good quality. C. E. Beaty, Astoric, I 
rpHoroue GHBRED R. C. W. Leghorn cockerels for 
sale tose Tabler, Weldon, lowa. 








rr RBON Red turkeys, large type; toms $5, hens 
Alva Scott, Glasford, Ill. 





Ganees Comb White Orpington cockerels 81.50 
) each, Mrs. Ernest Hollatz St. Ansgar, lowa. 





T ARRED Rock cockerels; exhibition stock; fine, 
large birds. Special prices to Jan. ist. Geo. H. 
Ilten, Cedar Rapids, Lowa, 





} ARRED Rock cockerels for saie. Fine in quality 
and egg production. Prices upon request. 
Mrs. Bert McTaggart, Pawnee, lil. 





Ww HITE Orpingtons, Fine stock for sale. Mrs. 
A. R. Stickie, Macomb, III. 





~ | SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn hens, pullets, 
e cockerels, 75¢ to $2.00 each. Edward Dooley, 
Selma, Iowa. 





Ww RIGHT's bred to lay Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Unusually nice lot th!s season. Cockerels $3. 

Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 
T C. B. Leghorn cockerels and puilets from extra 
« good laying strain farm range flock, $1.00 each, 


6 for #5.00, both sexes. G. M. West, Ankeny, lowa. 





ARRED Rocks, thoroughbreds, heavy weights, 
80 cockerels, 6) early hatched pullets. Low 
prices, booklet free. Hazelde)!l Yards, Essex, Iowa. 





YOLDEN Buff Leghorn cockerels. White Japanese 
¥ bantams, beauties and show birds, 82.00 to 85.00. 
Agnes Smiley, Braddyville, lowa. 





| UFF Wyandotte cockerels—large, farm raised, 
Geo. M. DeYoe, Mason City, Lowa. 





[yg enw Red Turkeys. Toms $4.00, hens $3.00, 
through November. White Pekin ducks $1.00. 
Geo. A. Lomen, Ridgeway, Iowa. 





ILVER Laced bp omggee winter laying strate, 
) Choice stock for sale. . E. Beaty, Astoria, Il. 





} IGH scoring Barred Roc k cockerels. Heavy bone 
and excellent barring, $2.00 to $5.00. Mrs. W. 
L. Huss, Arispie, lowa. 





rs" Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels $1.00 each, 

for $5.00. Imperial Pekin drakes¢ 1.50 each. 
Order before Dec. 20. Thos. T. Wuster, Dawson, 
Nebrask a. 





gis iGL E Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels for sale 
b to make room for young stock, $1.00 each, 6 for 
35.00. R. C. Reed, R. 3, Nevada, lowa. 





Prk bred Rouen drakes, $1.25 each. Isaac 
Anderson, Madrid, lowa. 





Pp’ RE bre 4 Bu ack Langshan cockerels at $2. each, 
6 for $i. Mrs, A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 








20) Aa, ROSE Comb Brown Leghorn and Single Comb 
Mottled Ancona hens, | and 2 years old, at 
bargain prices to move quickly. B. D. Runyon, 
Flilmore, Ill. 





2.00 each. 
rels, $1.50; 
Mary Hakes, Hawleyville, lowa. 


8 EMDEN Geege, large, pure white, 
Single Comb White Orpington cock 
pullets $1.00 each. 








Se tae White Wyandotte cockerels for 
sale. B.C. Peterson, Avoca, Iowa, 
PURE bred Black Langshan cockerels $2.00 each, 
$20.00 doz. A. J.Jensen, Kimbaliton, lowa. 











p' RE bred Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Mrs. W. R. 


Allee, R. 1, Searsboro, lowa, 





DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


and 


Pomeranian Dogs 


Shetland ponies of al! 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same ff 
good quality as usual. 


J. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 


Scottish Terriers 


are the best dogs for varmints and poultry. Best 
ratters alive. Have some good ones to offer and we 
are making exceptionally low prices on female pups. 
Write for prices and description. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Evergreen Kennels, Columbus Junction, la. 
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A Real Hod Waterer 
for Cold Weather. 


Supplying Water With 
Chill Off at All Times 
Reduces feeding cost 25 per cent. A Hog is 
two thirds water. They will drink often in 
cold weather if they have pure, clean, warm 
water, easily accessible day and night, 
enabling them to grow faster, keep healthier 

and put on more weight with less feed. 


Hog Watercr 
IDEAL Cannot Freeze 
Jives constant supply of pure, clean water. 
Keeps water warm in coldest weather. No Ice 
to Chop—no worry. An all-the-year around 
waterer. Durable, Sanitary, Automatic feed. 
Inexpensive to operate. A time saver and 
money maker for any Hog 
raiser. Saves its cost inashor 
time. If your dealer does not 
have the Ideal Waterer, wrii¢ 
today for our low prices and 
FRE Trial 
Offer 
The National 
Manufacturing Lo,, 
1721 Locust St., Des 










1. 
rom ees | 


Every demand } 
you can make ofa 
milking machine 

is ine “ee 


- Universal Milk ¥ 


licens Milker el Py ; f\ ASS 
At —— eS Ee 


uded in the 


It enablesa boy p= — t= —s 
to milk 25 cows an S Mee i el 
hour. 250.000 cows milked dally It is noiseless 
light, easily cleaned, easily adjusted Exclusive 
features—no vacuum in pail; no piping—just asim- 
ple drive rod; only two moving parts; quick pal 
changing idea; separate machines. “A success for 
six years.” Write tor name of nearest Hinman 


with the Hinman Milker. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO., 64-74 Elizabeth St, ONEIDA.N. Y. 





i our last booklet, ““Making More Money 





FEED SCIENTIFICALLY- 
BALANCE THE GRAIN RATION 





FWBRODES CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 









It lies within your power to wipe 


Cow Abortion 


out of your herd and keep it out, 


“Use Dr. Roberts’ Treatment. Apply it 
yourself. Properly applied, it never fails 


to stamp out this disease and 
Dr. clean the herd. Saves lives of 
David Roberts 


calves. Write at once to 
Veterinary Compeny 
| perma 6041 Wisconsim Ave., Wauncsua, Wis. rasa sine 


ALUMINUM SHOES 


Tram footy Save Money and Prevent Sickness 


Water-proof, Rust-proof, 
Toleet Rot-proof. Warmin winter,cool 


os in summer. Weight about the 
ae 














WEAR 
OVERLAND 





same as an all-leather work shoe. 
Will outwear several pairso fleath- 
er, rubber or wood soled shoes. 
No metaltouches you. Thick felt 
insole. Comfortableto wear. Keep 
the feet in good condition. Best 
by test for all workin any weather. 

MONEY BACKif shoes do not 
meet with your approval. Write 
for FREE booklet which shows 
stvles, gives prices and tells howtoorder. A postal bringsit. 


OVERLAND SHOE CO. Dept. 27 Racine, Wis. 


20-HOUR 
WELDED TANK 
HEATER 


WO GRATE OR FIRE POT 
Keeps all the heat under 
water. Has been known to 
hold fire 24 hours without 
attention. Burns any fuel. 
Ask for circular and special 

introductory price. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1261 West 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 























FASTER AND EASIER 
THAN EVER BEFORE 





Bic 1915 improvement in famous Folding Sawing 

ine. New tip-end guide and pressure attach- 

ment keeps blade firm and true. Thinstraight cut,saw- 

ing trees in any position. 75,000 in use. man can 
sw Qi 

proved by affidavits. Folds u: 

peciz oF ts. arene 


ertoagen ‘or free 
SAWS iE 161 W. Marrisen 5! 


ours 
like knife, Low price 
catalogue D-83 











THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered 


Pasteurizing the Skim-Milk 


a calamity as the 
mouth disease 
































Even so great 
outbreak of foot and 
brings incidental benefits. The order 
has gone forth from the proper au- 
thorities that the creameries must 
pasteurize all skim-milk before it is 
returned to the farm. It is supposed 
that this has been the law, but the im- 
portance of it has not really been un- 
derstood by the creameries, and the 


result is that unpasteurized skim-milk 
frequently goes back to the farm, Car- 
rying with it any germ disease with 
which the animals may have been af- 
fected. 

In this way, tuberculosis has been 
spread to hogs, until there are sections 
of the state from which the packers 


| will not buy hogs at any price, for the 


reason that they find the loss from tu- 
berculosis is so great that there is no 
profit in dealing with these sections. 

Let us hope there will no longer be 
any disregard of this law; and if the 
law is not sufficiently rigid, it should 
be made more so. We can not afford 
to spread tuberculosis among hogs or 
calves by sending unpasteurized milk 
back to the farm. 








Sweet Clover for Milk Cows | 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“IT would like to ask through the col- 


umns of Wallaces’ Farmer, for the ex- 
perience of those who have pastured 
milk cows on sweet clover pasture. I 
seeded fifteen acres of oats stubble to 
sweet clover last spring, intending it 
for pasture, but since turning my two 
milk cows in the fall stubble where 
the sweet clover is, the butter has be- 


| come so rank in taste that my custom- 





ers objéct to receiving it. What am I 
to do? I was thinking of using this 
field for pasture next season. I would 
like to hear from your readers who 
have had experience in pasturing milk 
cows on sweet clover. Is it possible 
that the bitter taste of the butter came 
from some other source?” 

Several years ago, we cut sweet 
clover from the roadside night and 
morning, and fed it to our family cow. 
She showed a good appetite for the 
sweet clover, and ate perhaps thirty 
pounds a day. We noticed no effect 
on the taste of the milk. 

There is a possibility that sweet clo- 
ver pasture may affect the quality of 
milk and butter, and if any of our 
readers have had experience indicat- 
ing that such is the case, we would be 
glad to hear from them at once. 





Dairy Ration 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“T would like your advice concerning 
a dairy cow ration. I have an abun- 
dance of soy bean hay which is quite 
stelky and full of pods, but has few 
lezves on it. I also have sheaf oats 
and sheaf rye and plenty of corn sil- 
age and can grind corn and cob meal. 
Brau is worth $25 per ton. What will 
make the best ration from these feeds, 
and any others that might be neces- 
sary? My cows have good rye pasture 
and the run of the stalk fields when 
the weather permits. They are now in 
excellent flesh; in fact, they are a lit- 
tle too fat for dairy cows.” 


We suggest that our correspondent 
feed his average cow ten or fifteen 
pounds of soy bean hay, thirty pounds 
of corn silage, and about five pounds 
of sheaf oats or sheaf rye, a little more 
or little less, as seems convenient. For 
a grain ration with such a roughage 
mixture, we would suggest 500 pounds 
of corn and cob meal, 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, 100 pounds of oil 
meal, and 100 pounds of bran. Of this 
mixture we would feed about a pound 
for each three pounds of milk pro- 
duced. Our correspondent must not 
look on this advice as anything hard 
and fast. If he finds that his cows do 
not like the oil meal, he may substi- 
tute cottonseed meal for it. If he finds 
that they particularly appreciate bran, 
he may feed a little more of it, even if 
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compressed air. 
Gently, thoroughly massages the 


—increasing milk yield. 


can operate one or two double units. Its 


and pictures of Empire Milkers in 
use in modern dairies everywhere, 
Also for our 
offers on 
our famous 
Empire 
Cream Sep- 
arators, Sta- 
Rite Engines 
and Empire 
Star Feed 
Mill. 
















HERE'S the mechanical milker that uses natural methods—natura/ aay 
air pressure. It’s more gentle—safer—/ess expensive. Doesn’t use 
Therefore, requires but one tank and one pipe line. 


Works regularly—keeping cows auiet and contented. Works uniformly 


Milks by Natural Atmospheric Pressure 
The capacity of the double or two cow unit is 20 to 30 cows perhour. One man 


milik—milk free from stable odors or impurities. 














teats by use of natural air pressure 


hanical Milker 


use assures quicker, better milking—purer 
i Write today for full description 


Empire Cream Separator Co. 


ortland, Ore, 
Toronto and 


r Winnipeg, Can. 











Feed Your H 





oos Sunshine’ 





RA Hogs need more than just light. Theyneed sunshine. They can’t get it @ 
sam through side windows. Make your hog house modern. Keep your 


bogs and young pigs healthy. Get more fat Rez bushel of corn. 53 


a / pL 
a 
ns where it isneed 
y leading farm 
rtsand practic 


loor dry summer 
Kills disease germs, 


N Givevour hogs a chance to make you big pro = 


toca CHIEF SUN 


Throw sunlight on the floor of the 


ame 


J 
o 
Y o 


ed. Endorsed 


apers, farm ex- 9 Z Z 
farmers. Keeps 


and winter, 
Gives young 


pigssunsiine without exposure, 
can’t raise winter pigs 


ou 
without sunshine. 


Chief win- 7 


dows fit any 


1--Galvanized frame with holes in & 
— of frame prevents rain from f§ NC Ww Or 
aking into house. ; 
2--Galvanized bail-proof mesh pro- 
tects glace. on Mae x w 
-Copper clips ho! ass. on 
putty needed. ” x m@much, 


CHIEF Cupolas 


Keep fresh air in your hog house and 
aid work of Chief Sunshine Windows. 


quality considered, 


= Write For Free Circular 


= 
oe OfSunshine windows, cupolas, silo 
A= and lightning rods. Circular gives 
* of hog house windows, instructions 
stalling, details of constructionand shows why the 


the most modern, most scientific and most convenient. 


Shrauger & Johnson 415 


hoz house, 


old. 
Cost little, 
orth 


Scienti- 
fically made. Galvanized steel. Rain, snow and 
bird proof, Ali sizes for all I:inds of buildings. 
Sold at prices that beat any ever offered, 


or in- 





EE 
14 
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Chief Silo Roofs 
The best, strongest, longe 
est lasting, most improv- 


ted steel, self-supporting, 

no rafters or beams necessary, 

Made in sections that interlock, easy to install. 
a directly over ladder, filling door 
next to it. ‘ 


roofs 
rices 


If you want a real roof at a price that 
you pay for ordinary kind investigate this roof. 


Walnut St., 


y are 








BLACK M 


THE J. J. GARVEY COMPANY, 





BEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK FOOD 
50-gallon barrel for $6:00. 
Write for delivered price on large lots. 


OLASSES 


Dept. G, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











it costs as much as $25 a ton. For the 
average cow, however, we feel that this 
mixture we have suggested is’ about 
right under the conditions named. 





Missouri's Champion Cow 


In a year’s record completed October 


18, 1914, Pontiac Lady Josephine, a | 


Holstein cow owned by the Missouri 
Agricultural College, produced 23,493 
pounds of milk, which contained 919 
pounds of butter. This makes her the 
state champion in the production of 
milk, and second so far as butter is 
concerned. At 8 cents a quart, the 
milk would have so!d for $893. At 33 
cents a pound the butter would have 
been worth $316, which, together with 
the skim-milk at 20 cents a hundred, 
would amount to $354. 

Last winter this great cow’s calf 
was sold for $200, and an offer of $709 
for the cow herself has been refitsed. 
She was born in January, 1905, and 
while she has been given careful at- 
tention, it was the same as that given 
other cows in the college dairy. Her 
food has been no different than that of 
the rest of the cows, but of course she 
ate more of it. When last weighed, 
Pontiac tipped the scales at 1,600 
pounds. 

The cow has a sister which has pro- 
duced 22,500 pounds of milk in a year, 
and both her sire and dam were bred 
for milk production. 


J KEEP DEALER’S PROFIT . 
IN YOUR POCKET 


| 

| 

| Why go to animplement dealer when you can get suchs 
} Feliabl e high grade grinding mill as the Quaker City st 
| wholesale prices — the same price as 
dealer pays? ner direct and keep the 
| If! Investigate the famous 
| 





profit yourse 


= . e 
.) 
iy Quaker City 
iy. Grinding Mills 
iy Grinding Mills 
47 years of success matin’ se Fae 
p> improvements. “10 Days’ Free Trial 
Send today for new catalog « 
Seth, meaty SS . Address 


Dept. P TH Dept. | 
3731-33 Fdbert St. A. W. STRAUB 3703-07 S. Ashland Ay. 
Philadelphia, Pa. COMPANY Chicago, til. 



























Days Grinds more — or enalledt 
REE _ Withless power, than any other mi 

A FriaL Doesn't mek the feed. Lathe-centered 

: Burrs may be changed in three minutes. 















20 days free. Write to-day for 
Spartan Mfg. Co. 
32 Main St., Pontiac, fil. 


















oie” SWEEP ILLS 


from thers, 4 

ne with shucks and al onal 
grains. (Also make 10 sizes of belt mil 
FREE— Booklet on “Feeds and Ma 
N. G, Bowsher Co., South Bend, 


ATENT What You Invent. It msy bevel 
uable. Write me. No attorney’s fee unti! rs 
allowed. Est. 1882. “Inventor's Guide” free. one c 
H. Hough, 536 Loan & Trust Bldg., Wasbington. * 


| Please mention this paper when writing: 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, November 23, 1914.—Business 
js improving in various lines, and manu- 
facturers are increasing the production of 
many articles, a number of steel works 
having started up recently. The opening 
of federal reserve banks throughout the 
country is regarded as a marked encour- 
agement to general business, as it re- 
leases a great deal of money that had 
been hoarded for months, and lower rates 
of interest are quoted, the prevailing Chi- 
cago rate being 6 per cent instead of the 
former rate of 7. On the Chicago Board 
of Trade, wheat attracts the most inter- 
est, as usual, with a good deal of specu- 
lation, as well as extensive cash trading. 
The ruling prices for wheat are still un- 
usually high. Corn brings very high 
prices also. Oats have been selling about 
12 cents higher than last year at this 
time. Corn of the new crop is grading 
well, and old corn sells at a good premium 
over the new corn. Oats have continued 
in excellent export demand. The export 
movement in wheat is the powerful bull 
factor in the market, and 180,000,000 bush- 
els have been taken already for shipment 
to foreign shores. Rye and barley con- 
tinue in good export demand, with a 
shortage in European consuming coun- 
tries, and high prices prevail. Recent 
receipts of spring and winter wheat in 
primary markets have been running far 
ahead of a year ago in volume, causing 
large weekly gains in the visible supply 
of the United States. 

Sales are reported of timothy seed at 
$3.75 to $5.25 per 100 pounds, clover seed 
at $10 to $14 per 100 pounds, and flaxseed 
at $1.48 to $1.51% per bushel. Potatoes 
are selling at 40 to 50 cents a_ bushel, 
while strictly fresh eggs are bringing 28% 

9% cents a dozen, with sales of extras 
at 34 cents for fillers and 35 cents for 
cartons. Butter sells at 26 to 32 cents a 
pound, according to quality, with extras 
to grocers at 35 cents for tubs and 36 
cents for prints. 

T partial reopening of the stock yards 
to business, on Monday of last week, was 
very far from satisfactory, as stock could 
be brought in only from sections where 
there was no quarantine, while no live 
stock could be shipped from Chicago. Ev- 
erything had to be slaughtered within 
thirty-six hours of arrival here, and fed- 
eral inspectors inspected every car when 
it was unloaded, as weil as each carcass 
after its slaughter. These regulations 
were extremely unfavorable for Chicago 
sellers, as the total absence of outside 
buying placed the regulation of prices 
with the local packers. On the other 
hand, the Missouri river markets could 
receive and ship out stock, and the re- 
ceipts at such markets as Kansas City 
and Omaha were larger than in ordinary 
times. On the opening day of the week, 
a few early sales Of prime corn-fed beeves 
—hoth steers and heifers—were made at 
high prices, but before the day was over 
the market had a bad break, buyers hold- 
ing back and taking an extremely inde- 
pendent attitude. Later days showed an 
even greater depression, with startling 
declines from the opening prices. A lim- 
ited number of prime heavy steers and 
fancy yearling steers sold for $10.75, with 








» $10.55 the next best price paid, while sev- 


eral sales were reported of fat yearling 
steers and heifers mixed at $9.75 to $10.40. 
On the whole, killers paid much more at- 
tention to cheap cattle, cows and heifers 
especially, than to good fat steers, and 
the latter were always the quickest to de- 
cline in price. All cattle received came 
in sealed cars that had a certificate from 
the owners stating that the cattle were 
shipped from states free of the foot and 
mouth disease. Veal calves of the better 
class had a good sale, with the best ad- 
vaneing sharply. Later in the week the 
cattle market was from 25 to 75 cents 
lower than early on Monday, with beef 
steers selling on a basis of $5.75 to $10.50, 
and plenty of cattle that were choice in 
quality going at $10 and thereabouts. On 
Wednesday, ninety-nine head of 1502- 
pound steers went at $9.50, or 75 cents 
below an offer made for them early Mon- 
day. Yearling steers of fair to fancy 
grades sold at $7.60 to $10.50, fat cows 
and heifers at $5.25 to $9.25, canning cows 
and heifers at $3.60 to $5.20, poor to prime 
bulls and stags at $4.75 to $8, and poor to 
fancy veal calves at $8.50 to $11.50. Cattle 
receipts in Chicago and at other western 
markets aggregated far less than 2 year 
; go, and yet prices were the lowest since 
une, 

Hogs underwent highly sensational 
fluctuations in prices during the past 
week, starting off on Monday morning 
with free sales of the better class of swine 
at $8 to $8.25, whereas on the last day 
before the stock yards were closed by 
quarantine, $7.85 was the highest price 
paid. After the best hogs had sold down 
to $7.55, the market reacted, with sales 
at $7 to $7.65, pigs going at $4.25 to $6.65. 

Lambs made high records in prices paid 
during the past week, there being a strong 
demand for fat lambs, with not enough 
of the best on sale. On the opening day 
there was a sale of 232 head of fancy 
native and fed western lambs that aver- 
aged 76 pounds, at $9.25 per 100 pounds. 











A few shipments of thin, warmed-up 
lambs showed up, and they sold for $5.85, 
their average weight being but 45 pounds. 
Late sales were made of lambs at $6.50 to 
$9.35, and this has been the highest mar- 
ket for lambs ever known in November. 
Yearlings sold at $6.25 to $8, wethers at 
$5.50 to $6.20, ewes at $3.50 to $5.75, and 
bucks at $4 to $4.50. Prime yearlings 
brought the highest price of the year. 
Horses have met with a restricted out- 
side demand recently. Commercial class- 
es of horses are slower of sale than a 
short time ago, and prices average con- 
siderably lower. Horses sell from $6) to 
$100 for the commoner class up to $240 to 
285 for the better class of drafters, with 
expressers of desirable quality bringing 
$170 to $210. W. 





Iowa Bee-Keepers Meet 

Bee-keepers of Iowa met at Ames last 
week for the annual meeting of the state 
association. The annual affair was com- 
bined with a short course on bee culture, 
and demonstrations in the management 
and handling of bees were features each 
afternoon. The sessions were addressed 
by prominent bee men from all parts of 
the United States, and the industry was 
discussed from many angles. 

Among the expert bee authorities who 
contributed their thoughts to the program 
were Doctor E. F. Phillips, who has 
charge of bee-keeping for the United 
States Department of Agriculture; Profes- 
sor Francis Jager, of the University of 
Minnesota; Doctor Burton Bates, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College; Pro- 
fessor C. E. Bartholomew, of the Iowa 
Agricultural College; Doctor L. H. Pam- 
mel, also of the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege; C. P. Dadant, editor of the American 
Bee Journal; Frank C. Pellett, state bee 
inspector of Iowa, and many others who 
have had years of practical experience. 
Several men who were to be on the pro- 
gram could not be present, but their pa- 
pers were read. 

The bee men thought the time was 
ripe when their industry should be given 
more recognition by the state and federal 
governments. It was pointed out how 
dairying and other farm operations had 
developed within the last ten or fifteen 
years, while honey was selling for the 
same price as it was then. The remedy 
suggested was to advertise the food more 
extensively to acquaint customers with 
its value as a food, and to pay more at- 
tention to the bee business, 

It was also recommended that the bee 
industry be given more attention by the 
experiment stations, so that those who 
engaged in the business would know 
more nearly where they were at. They 
thought it no more than fair that appro- 
priations be made for determining right 
and wrong methods of breeding and rais- 
ing bees. These have been made to in- 
struct dairymen, poultry breeders, swine 
raisers, orchardists, grain farmers, and 
producers of other crops. The honey pro- 
ducers want something, too, and they are 
going to try to get it. Some work has 
been started, but more funds are needed 
before much headway can be made, they 
Say. ; 

Opportunities for the keeping of bees 
are many, especially when a few colonies 
are kept as a side line, not simply as a 
hobby, but as a paying business. Details 
of how this should best be done were dis- 
cussed by many speakers. Wintering of 
bees received considerable attention, and 
the marketing problem was discussed at 
some length. The demonstrations were 
instructive as well as interesting to the 
hundred or more in attendance at the 
convention. 

The association voted to ask the state 
legislature to put a tax on their business. 
In return they will also ask the legisla- 
ture to provide for special educational 
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to Feed the World- 


The war’s fearful devastation of European crops has 
cai an unusual demand for grain from the American 
Continent. The people of the world must be fed and there 
‘ d | for Canadian wheat. Canada’s invi- 
tation to every industrious American is therefore especially 
attractive. She wants farmers to make money and happy, 

g her to raise 


You can get a Homestead of 160 acres FREE and 


Other lands can be bought at remarkably low prices. Think 
of the money you can make with wheat at its present hi 
prices, where for some time it is liable to continue. During many years Canadian wheat 
fields have averaged 20 bushels to the acre—many yields as high as 45 bushels to the 
aN — om — alse of Gate, Barley and Flax. 
sem * 2, xed farming is as table an industry as grain mq 

; of nutrition are the only Lod required either for beef Ly stan Ray yo ogy 


Military service is not compulsory in Canada, but there is an extra demand for farm 


he Government this year is urgi ‘armers to 
‘S grain. Write for literature and particulars as to 
rates to Superintendent Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or 


Franks H. tewitt, 202 W. Sth St., Des Moines, Ia. 
W. V. Bennett, Room 4, Bee Bldg 
R. A. Garrett, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Canadian Government Agent. 
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¥22 522 Improved Rich Prairie Farms 


in Oklahoma at $15, $20 and $25 per acre: close 
to market, railroad, school and church, and sure to 
advance three to five times in value in your lifetime. 
Write for information or come and see me. 

F.T. CHANDLER, Pres. 1st Nat. Bank, Hobart, Okla. 


IOWA FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


in Guthrie, Dallas, Adair and Madison counties, near 
Stuart, 40 mi, west of Des Moines. Black loam from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. deep, some of best in Iowa. Prices rea- 
sonable. 8. MONAHAN, Stuart, Iowa. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 


IOWA LAND FOR SALE 


151 acres in Wright county, Iowa; well located, 
tiled, improved; mile to school, + mile to church, 
14 mile totown. Will leave $100 per acre in the farm 
for 10 years at 5%. The price is low. Write THE 
OWNER at P. O. Box 422, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


200 lowa Farm Homes 
For Sale at Right Prices 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1914 descriptive 
cataiogne. 


BOSSERMAN BROS., 














Murray, lowa 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesotat 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CoO., 
Madelia Minn. 








48 ACRES Red River Valley Land— 

Good butldings, grove and water; two miles 
from two markets; grows good corn and clover. 
Bargain 875 peracre; $12,500 casb. baiance easy terms 
6%. Offer expires Dec. ist. WM. McROBERTS, 
Casse.ton, N. D 


IOWA FAR MS in Howard Co. Best 

corn land $60 and up. 
List on request. Spaulding & O’Donnell, Elma, Iowa. 
Ga AND STOCK FARM FOR SALE 


—680 acres—best part of southwest Missouri 
—625,000. A. L. SIMS, Mt. Vernon, Mo. 














work at the Iowa State College, along 
the lines of bee-keeping. 

“At the present time, the bee business 
is exempt from taxation in Iowa,” said 
Mr. Pellett. ‘‘We are willing to have it 
taxed, if the state will also set aside some 
of the revenue we pay for our direct ben- 
efit in an educational way. We ask that 
the state legislature give at least $4,000 
a year for this work at Ames. It is cer- 
tain that the tax on our bee business will 
yield a good many thousands of dollars 
more than that.” 

The convention at Ames was very suc- 
cessful. 1t considered the business of the 
association with a short course in apicul- 
ture. The next convention will be held 
at Des Moines. Officers chosen were: 
Professor C. E. Bartholomew, Ames, pres- 
ident; S. W. Snyder, Center Point, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 





Our Export Trade 


For the first ten months ending with October, our total national exports of the 
articles named below, for 1914, amounted to $699,302,580, against $812,129,301 for the 
Following are the figures for the month of October. 
seen that exports of meats and grains produced in the corn belt are running far ahead 


same period in 1913. 


of last year. 


It will be 
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GOrn; DUSHOIG 66sec cecsesscccedcs ! 899 1,034,614 || $ 274,285 | $ 853,812 
GSkes MB OING bo akin oicdniedeMoesciesanss 3,640 9,522,155 10,756 5,041,590 
Se eer eee reer ee | 7,424,548 19,532,280 6,759,864 22,013,646 
BiIGUr,. DAFTOM osc cdcccdccsccsscaseces | 1 4,642 1,340,907 5,712,656 6,752,567 
CAEN AMUN vs /o'6:d clades a tinss wins oedne-< | 757 29 35,460 16,509 
Beet, (FOG, YOUNES: 5605s cece scase } 242,077 786,876 36,863 83,940 
Beef, pickled, etc., pounds .......... | 2,504,212 1,075,307 243,661 110,981 
CO ONL TROT, aa a on osc Ssieer crars:0 00% 6,523,993 4,898,673 699,751 540,636 
TANOW, POUTIGB 26s cccccvccccccccsces 1,440,305 609,206 63,518 40,049 
Bacon, pounds ........... See ree ee ' 17,782,144 13,586,618 2,342,840 1,966,007 
Hams and shoulders, pounds ....... ' 12,685,087 8,415,282 1,793,469 1,307,959 
Lard, pounds ........- sparhnnocg dareth,4:<:3/¢ | 39,139,165 48,060,954 4,464,237 5,382,921 
Neutral lard, pounds ..... e 1,946,314 586,93 216,300 66,359 
Pork, pickled, etc., pounds 4'293,497 1,943,911 463,543 229/354 
Crude oil, gallons ........ 14,986,634 9,854,354 661,861 346,684 
Tuminating oil, gallons ............| 116,817,222 80,570,086 | 7,307,220 5,140,505 
Lubricating oil, gallons ............ | 18,175,912 16,584,240 | 2,614,499 2,193,153 
Gasoline, naphtha, ete., gallons..... | 21,011,308 22,769,703 | 3,211,074 2,385,810 
Residium, fuel oil, ete., gallons..... | 47,413,099 64,704,114 || 1,259,336 1,909,694 

WOE gos icc tcccceccecccsvccecsccledebddesccesesieccédeceseees 11$147,833,016 ($ 83,513,466 













is rich in crop raising soil—irrigated and 
non-irrigated. Large or small tracts. Easy 
payments. If you are preparing to go to a 
new country you will certainly investigate 
the rich and productive lands of the North 
Platte Valley, Nebraska. 


_ [have complete and authentic informa- 
tion and will gladly send it to you free. 


R. A. SMITH 


Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., Room 3738 Union Pacific Building 


OMAHA, NEB. 


GOOD TENANT WANTED 


FOR FINE FAR M—440 acres, northern lowa. 
All level to gently rolling. Highiv improved. Alt 
hog tight. Excellent large butidings. Finest water 
supply. Deep. rich, biack soil Four towns % to 4 
mites. T want a strictly tirst class tenant, competent 
and responsible, who will keep i2 to 16 good borses, 
50 to 00 cattie and 20 to 40 brood sows. In replying 
state age, vational.ty, farm heip, experience, stock 
or funds to buy with, size present farm and ocvher de 
ta'ls. 1 willanswer with fu: and carefu! particulars. 
A. C. BONDURANT, 
1101 Equitable Bldg, 
















Des Moines, fowa. 


A Good Kansas Farm 


In order to settle an estate we offer 160 acres {a 
Reno County for $12.500. Kich soil. Good 7-room 
house, good barn, some a.taifa, and good water. 
Four miles from market. Thts price is 20% below its 
actual value. For terms. etc, write 


BENTLEY & WELLS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


101 Acres, $4700. Easy Terms. 
Stock, Tools and Crops Included. 


Twe.ve cows. 3 calves, pa‘r horses, poultry, wagons, 
Machinery, too's, dairy utensiis and crops go w'th 
this splendid New York farm !f taken now: cuts 40 
tons hay, produces fine generai crops. pasture tor 20 
cows: 15 acres wood; 50 fru't trees, 100 sugar mapies ; 
2-story S-room dwei.ing, big cetiar, telepbone, run- 
ning spring water house and barn; basement barn, 
40x60; on:y 1 mije totown: quick buyer gets every - 
thing for 84700, easy terms. Fuil detatis and travei 
ing directions, page 1, ‘‘Strout’s New Winter Farm 
Bargains.” copy free. ¢; A. STROUT FARM 


Canadian Farms for Sale 


Alberta ready made farms cultivated 
ready to be seeded In the spring: also 
uncultivated farms. Write for special 
prices and easy terms. 


The Imperial Trusts Company of Canada, 
Toronto. 


TIMOTHY AND CLOVER LANDS 


South Central Wisconsin, new 20,000 acre county 
drainage district: 65 miles from Iowa, six hours from 
Chicago: open meadow jands, no stumps. Al! with- 
in 4miles main iine Chicago North-Western Rallroad. 
Fine dairy and truck farms. Ten years’ time to the 
actual settler. THE PEDDIE LAND COMPANY, 
Inc., Owners, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


BEST INVESTMENT IN FARM LAND 


We now have some good bargains in the “Garden 
Spot” of Stoddard County, Southeast Missourt, on 
which you can double the money you pay down in one 
year’s time. Write for list and copy of Square Deal. 
8. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


For Sale—560 Acre Stock Farm 


3 miles east of Bussey. Iowa. good house, 3 barna, 
springs, well fenced, only a few acres of post timber. 
Price $125 per acre, one-fifth down, balance long time. 


DR. W. E. CREATH, Owner, Ottumwa, lowa 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain List 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
COFFEY COUNTY, EASTERN KANSAS 


Alfalfa, Corn, Wheat and Tame Grass Land. jaa 
For prices, etc., write 
LANE & KENT, Burlington, Kansas 





























For Trade—Good Farms for Horses 


BOX 223, 


Brookings, South Dakota 
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Volume — Quality 
VOLUME is our 

watchword--QUALI- 
TY our motto. Quality— 
Galloway engine 
quality --has made our 
tremendous volume pus- 
sible. ——e —— 
manship,dbest materials . ~ 
bought in large quanti- viene f tee paneer 
ties, simplicity and per- alow speed, heavy 
fection in design, and duty, heavy weight, 
supremacy in pow er are big bore and long 
why I ca is new 6 tee te gma . 
h. p. (horse power that Scanae oume Maer 
is horse power) Gallo ; 


cast bracket sup- 
way's MASTERPIECE. porting gas tank, 


cast iron ‘uards 
Get ad New 1915 over crank sabatt, 
roposition ada eg 
It’s new and different. sor Souee Go otett te 
Listen! Don’t buy an J cold weather) im- 
engine of any make, cnn piston lu- 
kind or at any price J Grose eee 
until you first get my iraboat 
new 1915 proposition — oe ioe 
on wir rom 
and sliding scale, price § magneto to igniter. 
reducing schedule. It's 
an eye opener--@ profit sharing sur- 
prise to everybody. The more wesell, 
Starting in September Ist, 1914 and ending 
September Ist, 1915, the more we still re- 
duce our price from this already low 
figure and you get the benefit. 
Ask For My Free Engine Book 
Send a postal now for ournew 1915 p sition 
and valuable engine book that is full of engine 
information, pictures and letters from satisfied 
customers that tell the absolute truth about 
Galloway engines, It’s yours for the asking. 
Wa. Galloway, Pres., The Wm. Galloway Co. 
225 Galloway Station Watertoo, lowa 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


“After E Doctors 
Give Up 


C. H. Varner, ea Hotel, 

Buckhannon, W. Va., writes: 

“Couple of years ago at Clarks- 

burg, W. Va., I had a horse with 

thoroughpin. You gave us instruc tions and your 
Save-The-Horse cured the thoroughpin.” 


19 Years a Success 


No blistering or loss of hair. A Signed Cone 
tract Bond to return money if remedy fails on 
Ringbone — Thoropin— SPAVIN — and ALL— 
Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon Disease. 

You risk nothing by writing; it costs nothing 
for advice and there will be no string to it. 
Save-The-Horse BOOK, Sample Contract and 


Look Over These 
Specifications 


Double ball type 
governor; Hercules 
cylinde: head,extra 
large cooling sur- 
faces around cylin- 
der and cylinder 
head; larger water 




































ADVICE—All Free (to Horse Owners and Mana- 

gers.) Write today. Address, 

TROY CHEMICAL CO., 5 Commerce Ave.Binghamton,N.Y. 
Drageists everywhere seli Save-the-Horse WITH CON« 
TRACT, or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid. 

by Cutter’s Blackleg Pilis. Low- 
— fresh, reliable; preferred by 
Western stockmen, because they 

oat where other vaccines fail. 

Write for booklet and testimonials. 

10-dose pkge. Blackieg Pills $1.00 

Cutter’s Biackleg Pill inject ‘or 1.50 
Discounts: 250 doses, 10 p. ct.; 500 doses, 20 p. ct. 
Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
Every package dated, unused pills exchangeable for 
fresh after date on package. Do not use old vaccine (ours 
or any other), as it affords less protection than fresh. 

Send check or M. O., we pay charges and ship promptly. 

The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Ill. 

We save you fully 50 per cent when you ship us a 
cow or horse hide to be made up ina coat or robe 
for you. Write today for free catalog, giv- 
102 Market &t., DES MOINES, IOWA 
We tan the hide and make your coat 
for only $12.50. Complete coat (we 
furnish hide) @18.00. A square deal, 
ners of this country of cattle and horse hides 
for coats, robes, rugs, harness, lace leather, 
etc. Write for free booklet of information 
on eee and shipping hides; also price 
lis 
WER TANNING CO. 
aut s iw, i St.. Des Moines, Ia. 
of allkinds. Endorsed by State 

*@\ Experimental Stations. 

r.\ tablets prepaid for $1.25. War- 

7 ranted. Raticide Tablets, 25c 

Ask drugvist or send direct. 

Booklet Free. F. D. Chemical Co., Ft. Dodge, la. 


BL ACK : LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
oo dose pkge. Blackleg Pills 4.00 
Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. 
ing prices and allinformation. Address 
all work guaranteed. We are pioneer tan- 
Kills Prairie Dogs and Gophers 





TRAP—Something new. Anybody can 
catch pocket gophers. Circular free. 
A. F. RENKEN, Box 52, Kramer, Neb. 
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‘Tinkham Bros’ Tide-Muill 





je TROWBRIDGE 





CHAPTER I 
ON THE TAMMOSET RIVER 


A young fellow, about seventeen years 
old—a mere boy, in fact, with a rather 
solid-looking but fresh and pleasant face 
—stepped from a train at the Tammoset 
station one March afternoon, and looked 
about him with the air of a stranger. 


After a brief survey of the plashy vil- 
lage streets, bordered with gutters half 
full of snow and sluggish water, he a‘4- 


dressed a flag-man who was coming along 
the platform. 

“Can you show me Dempford street?” 

“First street to the left,’’ was the ready 
answer, illustrated by a motion of the 
flag rolled up on its stick 

“Does that take me 

“Straight to the river 
Dempford bridge.” 

“And Mr. Dushee'’s 

“Oh, Dushee’s!’’ said 
“That’s a little off the main 
to your right, just before you 
bridge, and keep down the river a 
rods, till you see an old mill.” 

“That's just what I want to see,” the 
boy replied, with a look of satisfaction. 
“Much obliged.” 

Picking his way along the muddy side- 
walks, he passed beyond the village, and 
in a few minutes came to the brow of a 
hill, where he paused. 

Below was the river, sweeping, full- 
banked and strong, across the foreground 
of a brown landscape, mottled with dingy 
patches of snowdrifts. On the left, not 
very far away, was a large pond or lake, 
still ice-bound, except near the mouth, 
out of which the dark current flowed. 
There were orchards and groves, and 
pleasant residences here and there, on 
the far-winding shores. 

“That must be fine in 
said to himself, with a 
keep a boat and go a-fishing, 
some jolly sails—if the chickens [I'm 
counting will only hatch. Won't it be 
nice to take mother out, and row with 
her along by those woods, just after sun- 
set?—if she will only agree to my plans. 
And Letty, won’t she like it! But I know 
it can’t be; it’s all too good to come 
true.”’ 

And yet there was a look on his face 
which said that it should come true, if 
the determined will and good wit of a 
boy of his size could accomplish it. 

The river flowed beneath the bridge at 
the foot of the slope, and making a curve 
to the right, soon disappeared under the 
hill, which terminated there in a low 
bluff. On the summit of that was an old- 
fashioned house, and just beyond, through 
the bare boughs of a large willow tree 
appeared a brown roof. 

“That must be the mill,”’ 
starting to walk toward it. 

Descending the bluff, he took a foot 
path along the river’s brink, amidst a 
scene picturesque enough even at that 
season of the year. 

On his right was 





or 


to the river? 
—straight to the 
place?” 

the flag-man. 
track. Turn 
get to the 
few 


summer,” he 
smile. ‘We'll 
and have 


he exclaimed, 


the bluff, or high 
bank, to the steep side of which heavy 
snow-drifts still clung. On his left, the 
whirling stream rushed on toward a low 
dam, over which it broke with a sound 
that was music to his ears. The mossy 
turf of the path he trod was supported 
by the roots of willow trees that over- 
leaned the water, in the largest of which 
—an immense pollard, with stout branch- 
es—seats were framed, with a little foot 
bridge of plank leading to them from 
the top of the bank. 

“What a place for mother to sit and 
sew, in pleasant weather!” he said to 
himself, with ever kindling enthusiasm. 
“We'll put a little railing along by the 
plank, and we can help her over safely. 
It beats all the bay windows in the world! 
Right over the water, and up among the 
birds!” 

A pair of those early comers, the blue- 


birds, were there already, flitting in the 
boughs, their beautiful plumage and 
richly warbled notes hinting of the de- 


lights of the season of leaves and flowers 
now so near at hand. 

But, while taking 
est so many things, 
did not neglect the 
his visit. 

That rose before him, at the end of the 
path, close by the great willow—a little, 
old, brown, two-story building, built 
partly over the water, at the end of the 
dam, and partly against the high bank. 

A door at the end of the path opened 
into a _shed-like wing, where his eye 
was delighted with the sight of a forge 
with its great bellows. 

This is what the boys will like!” he 
said, with a nod and a smile. ‘And there 
is the water-wheel! I wonder why it isn’t 
going. I believe the place is deserted.”’ 

He peeped through an open doorway, 


in with keen inter- 
the eve of the boy 
principal object of 











leading from the shed into the lower story 
of the mill, and saw on one side a long 
work-bench with lathes, a circular saw 
beyond, wheels and boards overhead, and 
all sorts of odd litter scattered about the 
room. 

Nothing 
have said; 
boyish visitor with mild rapture. 

“Everything is lovely, so far! But I 
mustn't appear too well pleased. There's 
somebody.” 

The roof of the shed formed a 
from the upper story of the mill to the 
top of the bank. Footsteps were heard 
on the boards overhead, and presently 
a chubby-faced boy appeared beyond, 
scending a path through the slushy snow. 

“I've come to at your mill,” 
soy Number One, carelessly. 

“Wall, ye can look; don’t cost nothin’,” 
said Boy Number Two, with a grin. 

“It’s a dilapidated old shell,’’ remarked 


very attractive, would 


and 


you 


de- 


look 


Number One. 

“Wall, kind o’,” said Number Two, 
“though she ain't so old as she looks, 
She never had no coat o’ paint; that’s 


what’s the matter.” 
“I should think so,” said Number One. 
“Is the water power good for anything?” 
“Good for anything?’’ echoed Number 
Two, as he went and stood by Number 
One and watched the current rushing by 


the undershot wheel. ‘“There’s power 
enough.” 

“Why isn’t somebody using it, then?” 

“Well, we might; tide is going out 
strong now.” 

“You are dependent on the tide, are 
you?” 

“Of course,”” said Number Two. ‘Don’t 
you know? It’s a tide-mill.”’ 

“I’m not much acquainted with tide- 
mills,”” Number One replied. ‘Explain 


it to me.” 
“This is the Tammoset river,’ said 
Number Two, ‘‘though some folks call it 
the Dempford river. It runs between 
two towns. This is Tammoset on this 
side, and that is Dempford over there.” 
‘“‘And what’s the name of the lake?” 


“That’s got more names than a poor 
man has shirts,’’ grinned Boy Number 
Two. “Some folks call it Tammoset lake 


and some Dempford lake; but most gener- 


ally they 


“Do you mean to say that the tide | 
flows all the way up here from the har- 
bor?” 


“Course I do! Why not? It’s only 
about seven miles, and there’s scarce any 
fall to the water.” 

“Is the water of the lake salt or 
fresh?’ asked the strange boy. 

“Fresh, of course,’”’ the Tammoset boy 
replied. ‘‘No salt water ever gits up as 
fur as here, without it is in a very dry 
time. They do say the water in the 
bottom of the pond is a leetle mite brack- 
ish; though I don’t know how anybody 
knows.”’ 

“T see,’”’ remarked the visitor, who was 
not quite so ignorant as he had been will- 
ing to appear. ‘‘When the tide comes in, 
it forces back the flow of fresh water, 
but it turns again before it gets up as 
far as here. Salt water being heavier 
than fresh, any that gets into the lake 
would stay at the bottom.” 

While they were talking, there came 
a sudden rush of water under the wheel, 
which began to move, slowly at first, then 
with a brisk rush of the revolving pad- 
dles. 

“There she goes!” said the Tammoset 
boy. “I told you it was about time for 
her to begin to hum. Do you want to 
see father?’”’ 

“Is Mr. Dushee your father? 

“Yes, and he owns the mill; and he 
wants to sell it. Do you know of any- 
body who wants to buy?” 

The Tammoset boy spoke so eagerly 
that the boy who really 
thought it best to appear more indiffer- 
ent than ever. 

“I'd like to see him by and by. 
does he want to sell?” 

“Oh, I d’n’ know! Tired on’t, I s’pose. 
Wants to git into some other kind o’ 
business, where he won’t have to work 
so hard.” 
““Tnat's 


Og 


Why 


natural,’ said the _ visitor. 


walk | 


say jest the lake, or the pond.” , 


wanted to buy | 





yet the sight filled the i 


said | 











“Show me how you take advantage of 
the tide.’ 

The boy who belonged to the place leq 
the way to a platform over the end - 
the dam, and pointed out a broad ope 
ing in it, stopped by movable 
over which the water poured. 

“Them’s the flash-boards,” he ¢x. 
plained. ‘‘When the tide runs up 
float, and let it go up into the 
Those ropes keep ’em from floating a 
After the tide turns, and we want. ‘tl 
power, all we've got to do is to put down 
the flash-boards. Soon’s the water hag 
fell away a leetle from the lower 
we've got about as smart a water poy wer, 
till tide comes up again, as ever ye need 
to have, for a small, perty business, ye 


bo: rds, 


they 
— d. 








Side 
*» 


know. Two tides a day, understand.” 
“Only, one of them’s apt to be in the 
night,” replied the visitor with a laugh. 


“Do you own any land on the other side?” 

“No need o’ that,’’ said the mill-boy. 
“Father jest bought the right of the own- 
er to build his dam and keep it there 
ninety-nine years. I don’t know why 
they didn’t say a hundred while they wags 
about it.” 

“Ninety-nine seems long enough for all 
practical purposes,’ said the visitor, 


hardly able to conceal his delight at the 
general aspect of things. ‘‘What’'s the 
price of the old trap, anyway?” 


“I don’t know 
father says he 


what the price is; but 
means to sell for what he 


can git,’ said young Dushee, innocently, 

“Oh, does he?” thought the visitor, 
with secret glee; not that he was at all 
anxious to obtain the property for less 
than it was worth, but that, having al- 
ready set his heart on it, he earnestly 
hoped that the price would come within 


the means at his command. 
(Continued next week.) 





AN OLD IOWA FIRM 


For over 20 years we have been in 
the tanning and fur business in Cedar 
Rapids, buying from and selling to 
Iowa people. Our friends and custom- 
ers are numbered by the thousands, 
scattered from one end of the state to 
the other. Only square dealing and 
capable work can produce a record of 
business success of this length. It is 
a home industry which will compare 
favorably in equipment and work with 
any concern of its kind elsewhere. 
There is no need to ship hides and furs 


outside of Iowa either for tanning or 
sale, and no need to send elsewhere 
to buy fur sets, muffs, fur coats, gloves, 
mittens, robes, rugs, etc. You can buy 
to advantage from us. Send for our 
catalog of furs or get our prices on 
tanning. Special terms to agents. 
Address, Ohsman, Effron & Co., Dept. 
A, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Funsten 


Pays Cash for FURS 


Big Money in Trap ingekuak, 
coon, mink, eskreh i ‘ox, etc. Y: 
can trap furs—we teach you how. 

Funsten Animal Baits guaran- 
teed to Rncreeee your catch, Only 
$1.00 a can oteale. es Won grand 
prize at World's Fair, 1! 
government rangers use mt, One 
man got 5skunkintwenty minutes 
with the Funsten Perfect Smoker. 
Price $1.50; parcel post 30 cents 
extra. Traps at factory — 
FREE preeiuivin cation, teanper's same 
laws). Teg how, when and where to traD; pn; how to 

e, prepare and d ship skins. Willsend yoa fur 
market reports, shi shipping tage and big book FREE—write today. 
FUNSTEN BROS, & CO., 231 Funsten Bldg. ST. LOUIS. MO. 
Largest in the World in Our Line. 


MAKE BIG MONEY’ 
SHIPPING 


Bi Bige: gs at K. C. pays 

est prices and sends 

you money by return mail. Nothing deducted for 

commissions. Honest grading. Fur shipments held 

separateon Pastas penthac ‘at oncei ourreturns 

are not eed baits, each package con- 
taining special guide ~~ trapping the animal bai 







































le for. Traps and supplies at factory cost. 
Catalog of supplies and Trapper’s Guide, 
with special fur price lists. 
E. W. BIGGS & CO. 
Oldest and Rargost Dealers in 
Hides an and Furs in Southwest. 
247 Biggs Bide., 
Kansas City, Mo. 













and made int 
COATS and ROBES. 
Work absolutely guar- 
Don't ship a hide until 


Write 


HIDES TANNED 


anteed. Why take chances? 
you get our big Special Offer and catalog FREE. 
today. National Tanning Co., Dept. 17, Des Moines, I la. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 










sweated cries 
beauti 
Hides 


It’s a regular Encyclopedia. Price, $2. To our customers, a 25. Hides tanned inte 
Robes. Our Magnetic Bait and Decoy attracts animals to | A ag T bottle, Ship your 
and Furs to weand gaa highest poe Andersch Bros., Dep “linneapolls, Mino 


“«FURS:HIDES 


0 to 50% more money fi 
ir, at - waits for Price List, Market 


HUNTERS’& TRAPPERS’ GUIDE nits 


450 pages, leather bound, Best thing on the subject ever written: Sp hustrating all Fur Animals. Al) 
about Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Traps, Game Laws. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Dec. 9—J. A. Richardson, Wa!l Lake, Ia, 
Dec. 10—Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 
Dec. 17—Homer Duea, Roland, lowa. 
De 
1 


_18—Irvin E. Wilson, Belvidere, Neb. 


_22—G. <A. Schneider, Blue Earth, 
linn, 

Jan. 15—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn.; dis- 

persion sale. 

15—C. A. Saunders, Manilla, Iowa; 
e at South Omaha. 

j i7—B. R. Bohstedt, Victor, Iowa. . 

M ¥ and 10—Breeders’ Sale, Galesburg, 

{ A. J. Ryden, Manager. 
11—W. A. Wickersham, Melbourne, 
lowa. 

Mar. 16—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
17—Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, Ia. 
24—The Farmer Farm, Farmington, 
nt 

HEREFORDS. 

I 11—Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo.; 

sale at South Omaha. 

E Fehring, Lismore, Minn. 


i] §—T, 
J 


j 15—N. M. Leonard, Waukee, Iowa. 
Mar. 19—O. S. Gibbons, Atlantic, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS. 

Dec, 8—W._S. Corsa, Whitehall, Il. 

Dec. 16—C. F. Jones, Rippey, lowa. 

Dec. 17—Brown & Walker, Clarinda, Ia.; 

lispersion sale. 
Feb. 10—Isaac Argenbright, Blandinsville, 


fli, 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Jan. 5—F. 8S. Vanderhyde, West Concord, 
Minn. 
Jan. 6—F. J. & Jas. L. Brandow, West 
Concord, Minn. 
Jan. ik. 5. We ilson, Renville, Minn. 
Jan. T7T—Geo. H. Tuller, Ottumwa, lowa. 


Jan. 8—T. Fehring, Lismore, Minn. 

Jan. 11I—A. J. Leech, Luverne, Minn. 

Jan. 12—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Shel- 
don, Iowa, 

Jan. 13—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Jar aS E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Jan. 15—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn, 

Montrase, S. D. 


Jan. 16—Malloy Bros., 
Jé E. Handley, Carroll, Lowa. 
E. Barkley, Sicux Falls, 





D; 
. 19—Peter 










Jan Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 

Jan. 20—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 

Jan. 21—A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa, 

Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan, 22—B. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 

Jan. 23—J. R. Thompson, Merrill, lowa 

Jar —Chas. Christianson, Akron, Iowa, 

Jan. 26—Jurgen Schmidt, Everly, lowa. 

Jan -F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, la. 

Jai —W. [. Jacques, Galva, lowa. 

Ja —H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, lowa. 

J —Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Ji —Fred H. Swan, Missouri Valley, 

Wa. 

Jan. 30—S. L. Weaver & Son, Lake Park, 
lowa. 

Jan. 30—Wirt Cottingham, Trivoli, Ill. 

Feb. 2—Wm. Taylor, Ireton, lowa. 

Feb. 2—Waltemeyer  Bros., Melbourne, 
lowa 

Feb, 2—J. A. Vipond:& Sons, Algona, Ia. 

Fel 3—C. R. Steele, ireton, Iowa. 

Feb. 83—E, A. Calkins, Ruthven, lowa. 

Feb. 4—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, lowa. 

Feb. 4—W. R. Bennethum, Madrid, lowa. 

Feb. 5—F. F. McElhany, Akron, lowa. 

Feb. 6—J. Wellendorf & Son, Algona, Ia. 

ro 9—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
owa, 

Fel. 9—Christopher Herbert, Rock Rap- 

ya. 


ids, Iow 


Feb. 9—A. P. Alsin, Boone, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, lowa. 

Feb. 10—W. W. Reynolds, Doon, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—W. F. Merfeld and M.'V. Brun- 
ner, Greene, Iowa, 

Feb. 10—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb. 11—H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 

Feb. 11—J. J. Castle, Inwood, lowa. 

Feb. 11—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 

— 12—S. Smalling, La Porte City, 
owa,. 

Feb. 15—D. B. Smith, Mission Hill, 8. D. 


Feb. 16—Lien Bros., Platte, 8. D. 

Feb. 16—Ralph Bartels, Sioux Center, ~~ 
Feb. 17—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. 

Feb. 18—Hugh Irwin, treton, Iowa. 

Feb. 18—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Feb. 19—J. P. Hanson, Beresford, S. D. 
Feb. 23—M. A. McW illiams, Wall Lake, Ta. 
Feb. 25—Painter & Wendt, Canton, S. D. 
Mz ar. 4—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 


D. 
5—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
Jan. 19—E. Gritters, Hull, Iowa. 


ey 


ig 20—Ellerbroek’s Hog Farm, Sheldon, 
oya. 
Jan. 21—Wm. Groters, Boyden, Iowa. 


Jan, 22—A, C. Lanham, Sheldon, lfowa. 


Jan. 26—B. F. Marmion, Farmington, Ia. 

Feb, 2—E. C. Forest, Miles, olwa. 

Feb. 3—J. E. Baxter, Walnut Grove, 
Minn. 

a 3—E. S. Dyas & Sons, Bellevue, 
owa, 

Feb. 3—Carl A. Rosenfeld er Towa. 

Feb. 8—Robinson Bros., Morton, I 

Feb. 8—Sullivan Bros., et ail _ 


dispersion sale. 


Feb. 9—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—Henry Bros: Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. 1I—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—Fred Cox & Son, Keithsburg, Il. 
Feb. 12—W. E. Willey, Steele City, lowa. 
Feb. 13—J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 
Feb. 16, 1915—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 
Feb. 17—James Lawler, Clare, fowa. 

Feb. 17—B. R. Bohstedt, Victor, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
— 18—L, §S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, 

owa,. 

Feb. 19—O. C. Nicholson, Lohrville, Iowa. 
Feb. 20—W. W. Griffith, nesboro, Iowa. 


Feb. 22—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Ia. 
Feb. 24—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 


Feb. 25—M, P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa 
Feb. 26—C. L. Thuirer., Fostoria, Iowa. 
Feb. 27—F. G. Paul. Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Mar. 1—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 


Mar. 2—C. H. Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
3—Geo. Hollinrake, Keithsburg, [Il. 
HAMPSHIRES. 
Jan. 12—F. ©. Peterson, Galva, fowa 
Jan.19—M. M. Evans, M. D., Marshall- 
town, Iowa 
Feb. 16—C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa. 
SHROPSHIRES. 
Jan.15—T, E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 














CHESTER WHITES. 


Jan. 26—Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Iowa. 

Jan. 27—Alder Anderson, Story City, Ia. 

Jan. 283—W. T. Barr, Ames, lowa. 

Feb. 1—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Ia. 

Feb. 9—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, lowa. 

— aaa D. Bouchard, Elk Point, 


Feb. 16—F. W. 


6 La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Feb. 17—E. H. 


eo Buffalo Center, Ia. 


Feb. 18—-R. F. & W . kantz, New Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. 

Feb. is—J. B. Tracy & Sons, Greene, Ia. 
Feb. 24- John F. Holst, .ir., Denison, la. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Mar. 23—H. J. Hess, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Russell, Carroll, lowa. 


Mar. 24—C. M. 











Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes In or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, \owever, can usually be tnserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


A Holstein herd bull 
by Elton Carrison, of Osage, 
his card in this issue. 


George T. White, Dallas Center, Iowa, 
is advertising immuned Duroc Jersey 
boars, of the prize winning Golden Model 
and Crimson Wonder Again blood lines. 
See ad and write for particulars, if inter- 
ested in buying. 

Forrest McPherson, 
fering cho.ce year-old 
shire boars, from an immuned herd, that 
has won highest state fair honors. See 
ad and write, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

Mr. Henry Wegter, of Sheldon, Iowa, is 
offering for sale, elsewhere in this issue, 
his Holstein herd bull, and at a very mod- 
erate price. He is of the De Kol family. 
Mr. Wegter is one of lowa’'s 
Duroc Jersey breeders, and has a number 
of spring gilts for sale. A few boars may 
also be had. Look up Mr. Wegter’s card 
and write him, 

Mr. A. C. Lanham, of Sheldon, Iowa, 
will sell forty big type oPland hina 
spring gilts in his January 22d sale, thir- 








Iowa. See 


Stuart, Iowa, is of- 
and spring Berk- 


time around 275 pounds each. They are 
all by the mammoth boar Big Price. This 
sale may be looked forward to as one of 


| choicest 


' our 


| mail orders. 


is being offered | 


Bone 2d. This is a Mouw bred hog, and 
is the real a. sort. He was successfully 
used in the Ellerbroek herd before being 
purchased by Messrs. Cahill. He will be 
priced below his value. Note their card 
in this issue. 


In sending change of copy for his ad- 


vertisement, John Roskamp, Kanawha, 
Iowa, writes: ‘I have decided not to hold 
a sale this winter, and will sell a few 


bred sows privately. 1 still have thirty- 
two boars to sell. They are good individ- 
uals, the long-bodied, well-developed, 
heavy -boned kind, and they represent the 
breeding. 1 offer them now at 
$30 each, and will ship C. O. D., provided 
you pay express one way.’ Mr. Roskamp 
is satisfied that those who want to buy a 
good Duroc Jersey boar of the heavy 
boned kind, will be more than pleased 
with those he has to offer, and he invites 
readers to come to see his pigs, or if 


you can not come, he will be glad to fill 


A number of choicely bred Duroc Jersey 
spring boars, and of the every-day, busi- 
ness sort, are yet to be had from Mr. E. 
A. Calkins, of Ruthven, Iowa. This is the 
home of Prince the Colonel, and he is 
just the best son of old Prince of Colonels 
seen by the writer for the past six years. 
He is all boar, and a breeder of his own 
likeness. A son of his at Algona, Iowa, 
is destined to make Duroc history. Mr. 
Calkins has two or three real high-class 
yearling boars for sale also. They are 
smooth, lengthy fellows that stand up 
well. Their size and good character are 
such that Mr. Calkins carried them over 
from last year. Write Mr. Calkins if in 
need of a boar. His prices are in line 
with the ideas of the buying public. 


VADER’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 


December 10th, Mr. George M. Vader, of 
Churdan, Iowa, will hold a sale of Short- 
horn cattle which represents the surplus 
of his herd. There will be forty head. 
Eight are bulls, which include the herd 
bull, Ringmatser, a bull that has been 
of inestimable value to Mr. Vader. About 
two-thirds of the offering are Scotch cat- 
tle. The bulls are all Scotch. This will 
be the third or fourth sale of pure-bred 
Short-horns held by Mr. Vader, and it is 


| by odds much in advance of his previous 


successful | 


| to emphasize the 


the star attractions of the winter. Watch | 
for particulars in later issues. 
Twelve good Duroc Jersey boars are 


yet offered for sale by W. R. Bennethum, 
of Madrid, lowa, who has made a splen- 
did success of breeding pigs with lots of 
size and with good quality. He says the 
pigs he offers are extra good ones, and 
that they are priced to sell. He will be 


| 


giad to have you write him about them, | 


or, better still, to come to see them. 

Cc. A. Saunders, Manilla, lowa, who had 
arranged to hold a breeders’ sale of 
Short-horns at South Omaha, in Decem- 
ber, advises us that the sale will not be 
held until January 15th. Remember the 
date, and watch for particulars later, as 
good consignments have been arranged 
for. Drop Mr. Saunders a postcard for 
the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

Brown & Walker, Clarinda, Iowa, will 
hold a public sale, December 7th, of thir- 
ty-five to forty Percherons, headed by 
their great show and breeding stallion, 
Helix, grand champion at the oo 
International several years ago. A 
lot of Helix colts, together with their 
dams, are among the attractions. Watch 
for particulars next week, and write for 
the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


W. L. De Clow, proprietor of the Cedar 
Rapids Jack Farm, advises us that he 
has arranged for a new importation of 
jacks to arrive soon, direct from Barce- 
lona, Spain. This is the only importation 
of jacks for the year that we have heard 
of. Mr. De Clow has great faith in the 
future of the mule business, and those 
interested in the business will appreciate 
his enterprise in getting an importation 
at this time. See announcement else- 
where in this issue, and write for par- 
ticulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, Iowa, 
write: “R. C. Veenker has bought Mer- 
feld’s Wonder, by Crimson Wonder Again. 
He has been used in our herd for the 
past three years with the best of success, 
and we now have seventy fall pigs, the 
best we have ever had, sired by him. He 
will be sure to prove a good boar for Mr. 
Veenker.’’ Messrs. Merfeld will be glad 
to tell our readers about the Duroc pigs 
they have, and also they invite you to 
come and see their herd. They are satis- 
fied they can please those wanting good 
stock. 

Mr. James R. French, of Marcus, Iowa, 
has twenty head of big ‘ty pe Poland China 
boars that are suitable to ship out to 
breeders and farmers. They are the real 
big boned, heavy bodied kind. They are 
the get of Combination Jr., and French's 
Choice, and out of sows of great size sired 
by Mouw bred boars. Mr. French will 
have some sows to sell a little later, bred 
for spring litters. His herd has been 
double treated, and everything is in favor 
of the buyer, even to the price. Mr. 
French's hogs have given excellent satis- 
faction wherever they have been shipppd. 
For further particulars and prices, write 
Mr. French. 

Duroc Jersey boars, and mighty good 
ones, are being offered by Messrs. Cahill 
Bros., of Rockford, Iowa. Those they are 
offering at the present time are all by 
their 900-pound, first prize boar, Model 
Jim. In order to close them out at once, 
they are offering them at $20 and $25 
each. They are real bargains at anything 
like these prices. They are also offering 
their aged Poland China herd boar, Big 





ty-five of which will weigh at the present | the great bull Ringmaster. 


offerings. The cattle in this sale run 
much more uniformly in type and size. 
Such a thick lot of smooth, low-down 


young bulls as he is selling are what takes 
with everyone. And right here we wish 
fact that the marked 
improvement which has taken place in 
this herd is directly due to the use of 
Not one bull 
in a thousand will outclass him for short- 
ness of leg, depth and thickness of body, 
scale and masculine character. He is a 
wonderful block of meat. To go into de- 
tail still further regarding Ringmaster is 
to say that he possesses the power of 
transmission to a wonderful degree. Were 
it not for this fact, we would not have 
emphasized the fact that Ringmaster was 
the direct cause of the great improve- 
ment wrought in Mr. Vader's herd. Go 
and see this bull, and the twenty-five of 
his get selling in this sale. To the man 
wanting to get on the map with a herd 
of real beef cattle—the genuine Scotch 
type—-buy Ringmaster. Besides Ringmas- 
ter and his get, Mr. Vader is selling some 
very attractive Scotch cows, carrying 
Ringmaster calves, and with calves at 
fuot. A great one is Victor’s Annie, a 
red six-year-old with scale and sym- 
metry. She is a daughter of Victor Lad, 
and out of Matchless Annie, by Village 
Baron. She will be near calving sale 
day. Her yearling bull in this sale is per- 
haps the best young bull selling. He is 
Matchless King. He won first and sweep- 
stakes at the county fair. Matchless of 
Cedar is a four-year-old daughter of Vic- 
tor’s Annie. She is another of the good 
ones selling. There is also a _ thirteen 
months’ daughter of Victor’s Annie sell- 
ing, that is a topper. We wish to men- 
tion one other heifer in this issue, and 
leave the balance to be mentioned next 
week; and this is an eleven months old 
daughter of Flossie Belle, and sired by 
Edgemont. She is a red roan, carrying 
two crosses of Ringmaster. If looking for 
a show yearling next year, you will find 
her in this calf. Her dam is also selling. 
= for the catalog. It is an important 
sale. 


settie - HAS GOOD LOT OF 
PORTED AND HOME-BRED 
BELGIANS. 

Henry Lefebure, Fairfax, Iowa, is pro- 
prietor of lowa’s largest and best equipped 
Belgian draft horse breeding establish- 
ment, and he has been one of the heavi- 
est importers of Belgian horses in the 
business. The war has put a stop to the 
importing of Belgians, Bs pom for all 
time, but Mr. Lefebure had received two 
importations of stallions and mares this 
year, before the war, so that he has a 
fine lot of imported stallions and mares, 
as well as home bred. The Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative had the pleasure 
recently of inspecting the good horses 
now in the Lefebure barns, and in the 
pastures. Two big barns were full of 
sale stock, one of the barns being full of 
imported horses, and there were as many 
horses in the fields as were in the barns. 
They are a high-class lot, with heavy 
bone, and big weights for their ages. 
They have two-year-old stallions weigh- 
ing around 1,950 pounds, and the two- 
year-olds were mostly out in the pasture 
yet. A lot of extra good, big three-year- 
olds, and a few older, are on hand; also 
a fine lot of big, growthy yearlings. The 
home bred have as much me and size 
as the imported. Mr. Lefebure is espe- 
ciaHy well fixed for raising draft horses, 
owning a large tract in a body of as good 
corn land as is found in Iowa, and on 
which he has seven big barns, and other 
improvements. In addition, they have a 
farm in southern Minnesota, which they 
have stocked. Their colts are mostly by 
their herd horse, Jules Remi, a blue-roan 
that was first prize aged stallion at Des 
Moines the past two years. Mr. Lefe- 
bure’s oldest son is in the business with 
him, and they make a strong, reliable 
firm. Among recent sales they have 
made is a big two-year-old stallion— 
weighing 1,980 pounds—to Mangold & 





Wertz, of Dunlap, I; 
old to’ E. 0. Smitt 
a four-year-old st 
Rowley, lowa. 


also a taree- -year- 

Winthrop, Iowa, and 
allion to Manson Bros., 
If inte rested write Messrs. 
Lefebure, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and a visit to the Lefebure farm, by a 
breeder of draft horses, would be time 
well spent, as much could be learned on 
ones ssful methods of raising good draft 
norses. 


SUNNYSLOPE SHORT-HORN SALE. 
December 9th, Mr. J. 


Wall Lake, lowa, 
Short-horns from 


A. Richardson, of 
sells forty head of 
his well-known Sunny- 


slope herd. Mr. Richardson's theme is 
good cattle and a good farm well tilled. 
There is no argument against such a 


plan; no record of failure 
truce and under sane 
at Sunnyslope where 


under such a 
management. It is 
buyers annually cen- 


gregate to procure their bulls. Mr. Rich- 
ardson has always been long on a good 
supply of good bulls, and they have never 


failed to be appreciated. He comes back 
this year with seventeen head. Among 
them is the herd bull, Standard Goods, 
one of the last sons of the $1,000 Carter’s 
Choice Goods. Standard Goods is a dark 
red-roan, possessing much the same char- 
acter as his sire. Plenty of scale, depth 
of body, and smoothness throughout are 
characteristics of his. His daughters are 
all being retained in the herd. A number 
of the young bulls in this sale are sired 
by him, and daughters of the senior herd 
bull, Pride’s Be ‘st, sell bred to him. Breed- 
ers in search of a tried sire need not be 
disappointed in Standard Goods. It is 
always a source of pleasure to encourage 
people to attend Mr. Richardson's sales, 
from the fact that a little improvement 
each year is in evidence. We have en- 
deavored to familiarize the public with 
each sale offering Mr. Richardson has 
sold; and in visiting Sunnyslope this year 
we were not disappointed in finding a 
more uniform lot of breeding matrons. 
Daughters of Pride’s Best and Standard 
Goods, out of cows by old Gwendoline 
King Royal, are of the real substantial 
sort. It was Gwendoline’s King Royal, 
bred by Wm. Miller and got by Darius of 
North Oaks, that was successfully used 
for so many years by Mr. Richardson. In 
fact, not until his fourt@enth year did he 
cease to breed. He was of the large, 
masculine type, with symmetry and flesh- 
ing qualities. Two or three of his daugh- 
ters are included in this sale. A couple 


of three-year-old roan daughters’ of 
Pride’s Best selling, of the Eliza and 
Marchioness families, are the sort that 


breeders everywhere are striving 
duce. They are well forward in 
Standard Goods. Whether it is bulls or 
females you are in search of, it will pay 
to attend Mr. Richardson's sale. Sunny- 
slope is one of the old established herds. 
Its product has gained favor over a wide 
territory. By the way, there is a year- 
ling bull selling, a full brother to Red 
Knight Jr., that was sold in Mr. Richard- 
son’s 1913 sale to John Rasmess, of Lake 
City, Iowa, for $325. This fellow is right 
up in the same elass with his older 
brother. Read the announcement, and 
ask for the catalog. 


BRED GILTS OFFERED. 


Mr. Chas. W. Martin, of Carroll, Iowa, 
breeder of choice Duroc Jerseys, reports 
being all sold out of boars, and that he 
is now offering twenty head of gilts bred 
for spring farrowing. Mr. Martin has a 
splendid herd of big, growthy hogs that 
are good flesh carriers. His senior herd 
boar, C. W. Colonel, is a very large hog, 
with few faults for a hog of his size. 
Daughters of his are being bred to a big 
young boar sired by the first prize boar 
at three state fairs, Long Wonder, that 
sold at auction for $535. The dam of 
this boar is a full sister to the Des Moines 


to pro- 
calf to 


grand champion sow, and said by Walte- 
meyers to be even a better sow. Mr. 
Martin has a coming young herd boar 


that he can well be proud of, and C. W. 
Colonel gilts bred to him will please ‘ dis- 
criminating buyers. Get in touch with 
Mr. Martin early if you wish the pick of 
his gilts. 

MASON’ .. POLAND ~—— SALE, 

ECEMBER 1ST 

On next Peete December 1st, A. L. 
Mason will offer forty- five head of Poland 
Chinas of the quality big type, for sale. 
Twenty-five head are- March gilts aver- 
aging 200 pounds. <A part of them are 
bred to Mason’s Wonder, by Fessenmey- 
er’s A Wonder, and Quality A, by A Won- 
der, bred by Gritters. A part of the gilts 
will be sold open. There are twenty 
March boars in the sale, of the big boned 
kind. All of the forty-five head included 
are sired by the 800-pound boar, Mam- 
moth Chief Price, by Chief Price Again, 
and out of a Big Orange dam. Our read- 
ers desiring pigs of big type breeding 
with plenty of bone and size, vet quality, 
and of the prolific sort, will find Mr. Ma- 
son's farm a mighty good place to visit 
on December ist. In addition to the Po- 
land Chinas, Mr. Mason will also offer 
one roan Short-horn bull, and one red 
Short-horn bull, both strong in the best 
Scotch blood: also a few high-grade 
Short-horn cows and heifers with calves 
by their sides. Note the sale advertise- 
ment in this issue. 


FAIN’S DUROC BOARS. 


Duroc Jersey boars for heading pure- 
bred herds or for siring high-class pork 
may be had from H. 8. Fain, of Emmets- 
burg, Iowa. Two of the good ones are by 
Fain’s Select and out of Lady Notcher, by 
Notcher Chief. A real top pig is by Cher- 
ry Chief and out of a daughter of the 
prize winning Model Wonder. A few are 
by Missouri Model Top Jr., and out of 
a daughter of Golden Model 2d. In fact, 
Mr. Fain’s herd is choicely bred through- 
out, and it is double treated, and they 
are guaranteed not to die of cholera with- 
in thirty days. They are sold guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Mr. Fain is busy 
just now constructing a new hollow tile 
block hog house, thirty-two by sixty-four 
feet, which will cost $2,900. It is furnace 
heated and is arranged to hold public 
sales in. Breeders will be given an invi- 
tation to dedicate the same on January 
28th. Watch for particulars later, and 
in the meantime, if wanting a boar, cor- 
respond with Mr. Fain. 
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JERSEYS. 














Jersey Cattle 


Keep Boys from Get- 
ting ‘‘City Fever”’ 


What are you doing to keep 
your boys on the farm? If 
you don’t fur- 
nish them with 
some live interest, 
theyaresuretoleave. 
How about getting 
some pure-bred 
Jersey Cattle? 
Here is a live, an interesting, a 
profitable outlet for their youthful 
enterprise and energy, that can be 
hadright at home. Think about it. 
Information about Jersey Cattle 
can be procured free from 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 West 23d Street, New York City 









































Armagh Farm 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


Island and American bred Jerseys. The kind that 
make good at the pail and churn. Stock for sale, 
both sexes, all ages. Everything sold under a posi- 
tive guarantee. Come and see them or write. 





HOLST EENS. 


_—o eee 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm berd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul] Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Woung bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


Holstein Herd Bull for Sale 


SHERIDAN PRIDE DE KOL 


3 years old; sire, Buffalo George 50341; dam, Lizzie 
De Kol Rose 2d 127131. A good big buii and gentle, 
nicely marked. Price #125. 


HENRY E. WEGTER, Sheldon, lowa 


Also some fine Duroc Jersey gilts for sale 


sired by HKorndyke Queen 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. All from 

KR. ©. dams and good 


individuals. 
TSE McKAY BROS., Waterloo, lowa 


Holstein Herd Bull Offered 


Good individual, brother to 1.000 and 1.200 Ib. cews. 
His sister, dam and dam's sister averaged 850 Ibs. 
butter one 784 Ibs., another 777 lbs. and calved twice 
in the year. Price #200. 
ELTON CARRISON, 


Cedar Falls, lowa 











Osage, Iowa 





GUERNSEYS. 

»ERGUE FARM GU ERNSEYWS are noted 
for their @dop sizE, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonable 
prices; alsoa few females. Herd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us. 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOR, ILL. 








POLLED DURHAMS. 


————— — — — EEE 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Herd headed by Field Marshal 3d 
and Lochleedale 


The latter won first prize at Chicago last year. 
Bulls and heifers at reasonable prices. 
Write for breeding. prices and full descriptions. Also 
a few good young Percheron stallions. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Illinois 


HALCYON POLLED DURHAMS 


now for sale—10 bulls and a few cows 
and heifers. Included is an extra good herd bull 
sired by the grand champion. Roan Hero. Also, 
Indian Runner ducks and arred Rock 
chickens for sale. Chiles is 43 miles southwest 
of Kansas City. Call or write. 
<<. J. WOODS, 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, LOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
Durhams and Short-horns. Herd headed by 
the pure Scotch bull, XR10401 Beau Victor, 
BS9825. Young bulls for sale; also few females. 





Chiles, Hansas 





Laurens, lowa 








advertisers please men- 
armer. 


When writin 
tion Wallaces’ 














Short-horn Sale 




















Forty head of the thick set, low down, meaty cattle—two- 
thirds Scotch—are what we have selected for our third public 
offering to be sold at our farm near 


Churdan, lowa, Thursday, Dec. 10 


The feature of this offering is Ringmaster and 25 of his get. 
Ringmaster is the bull that stands out conspicuous as the one 
bull that has molded real Short-horn character in our herd. 
Although the purchase price of this bull was $800, he has 
proved a good investment. He will do for any other herd 
what he has done for ours. His selling price will not be so 
high at this sale, but that fact does not cheapen his worth. He 
will be a bargain no matter where he sells. 

Of the remaining eight bulls all are Scotch. Five are the get 
of Ringmaster and they are the Ringmaster type. 

Females old enough of the twenty sired by Ringmaster are 
bred to King Dale, he by Merry Dale. A number of our best 
breeding matrons are selling close to calving to the service of 
Ringmaster. They are big, broad backed cows of the Beauty, 
Dorothy, Matchless, Victoria and Isabel families mostly. There 
are 8 or 10 of the Isabels and every one a corking good one. 

We can scarcely recommend the young bulls too highly— 
two or three are of an outstanding nature, and every one a 
plum good one. Read what the field men have to say about 
them and ask for the catalog 

Address, mentioning Wallaces” Farmer, 


GEORGE M. VADER, Churdan, lowa 


W. B. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 





CHESTER WHITES. 


Kahl’s Chester Whites 


Fifteen of the best a 
gest fall boars for 
ever owned. Also 
of spring boars wi 
length, heavy bone, best of 
feet and backs. <jreg_ 
Chickasaw Kossuth 20279 and Best Re. 
gards 19171. None better—few as good 
E. H. KAHL, Buffalo Center, 
Bred sow sale F ebruary 17th. 


Improved Chester Whites 


150 spring pigs to offer that have been double treat- 
ed. 90 head are by our first prize, 1913, Sioux ¢ ity 
winner, Gold Medal 27023, a very large hog 
Our brood sows are mostly by Silver Mine. ; tat 
Sioux City, 1912. Young boars offered show length 
and thrift. 

We welcome correspondence and inspection. 


M. H. ROUNDS, Le Mars, lowa 


0. .C. and Chester White Swin 


id big- 
sale we 
i top lot 
great 


lowa 








We won at the Illinois State Fair 9 firsts. 5 
and 5 championships, including both grand 
pions. At Wisconsin State “air we won 12 
seconds and all championships. We now have 
bours of the big bone Kind, also 400 fall pigs and 
gilts toselect from. All stock shipped C. 0. |), g 
registered free. 


HARRY T. CRANDELL 


R. 2. Cass City, Mich. 


Stoll’s Ghester Whites 


Boars and gilts, cholera immuned and big type, big 
boned and lengthy. Sires, Iowa Chief 263 aid 
Combination Last; @ few by others. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
WM. STOLL, Le Mars. 





lowa 


SOME GOOD CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


A June yearling that looks like a herd header to me, 
Sire, Hampton Joker, dam by Sir Hannah, 
A few good fall and spring boars that go at farm- 
ers’ prices. 

GEO. H. BOBST, 





Hampton, Iowa 


Chester White Boars 


Two good fall boars, two of January farrow and 2% 
spring boars forsale. Sires: Good Choice. Mon, 
arch Jr. and Victor Boy. Moderate prices to 
move them soon. 

H. EK. ROBINSON, 


Cho'era Immune Chester Whites 


A few fall boars and a lot of spring pigs of both 
sexes, the large type, for sale. They were vaccin- 
ated with the double treatment with extra good suc- 
cess. Best blood enaaen Everything guaranteed. 
WM. MEIER Hedrick. lowa 


20 immune GHeSter White Boars 


forsale. Large, rangy type. Alsoa few gilts 
of March and April farrow. 


A. B. GRANT, lowa Falls, lowa 





Correctionville, Ia. 




















Greenbush Farm 
Poland-China Sale 
Tuesday, Dec. 1, 1914 


45 HEAD—25 March gilts averagi 
Mason’s Wonder by Fesenmeyer’s A Wonder, and Quality A by 
A Wonder A, bred by Gritters. Part of gilts open. 20 March 
boars—big, heavy boned, husky fellows. The 45 head are all 
by the 800 lb. Mammoth Chief Price by Chief Price Again, out 
of Big Orange dam. One fall of 1913 boar by same sire. All 
are guaranteed cholera immune. 

One roan Short-horn bull, Imp. Flora by Regal Crown of M. 
V., one year old Aug. 1, 1913; also one red Rose Bud bull by 
Scotch President, the present herd bull, old enough for service. 
Also a few high grade Short-horn cows and heifers with calves 
by their sidesorfresh soon. Black Langshans and S.C. Brown 
Leghorns. Terms as usual. Address 


A. L. MASON & SON, Early, Sac County, lowa 


F. J. GREEN, Auctionecr 


4 ees lbs., part bred to 


























CHESTER WHITES. 


MODEL HERD OF IMMUNE CHESTER WHITES 


Seven fall boars, wt. 300 Ibs., to close out at $35; grewthy fellows. Ten spring boars, wt. 150 to 175 Ibs., 
while they last, #25 each. Will ship C.O. D. anywhere. Will also sell first prize boar at Ohio and Michigan 


fairs, 1914, a large, smooth fellow; first check for $100 gets him. 
Later will have for sale about 20 gilts bred to him. Call or write. ED ANDERSON, Alta, lowa 
American Herd of 


ANDERSON’S 

te @ 
Chester Whites | Ghester Whites 
Fifty spring boars to offer, 10 fall boars. About 


A few fall and spring boars for sale, sired by Big | one-half are by our great prize winner and sire o 
Ben 22737 and Grand Duke 25053, We guarantee sat- prize winmnen” aa ekeoe. rely agg ong = 
isfaction and will ship on approval, C.O.D. Have | Biawatha, Royal Commander, Outlook 
my first dissatisfied customer to bear from. All and Gold Mine. We welcome you to our herd. 
pigs cholera immune. The Chesters have made good forus. We offer you 


ly the bi 
de Pe ANDERSON, Alta, lowa only the best. Bred sow sale January 27th. 


ALDEN ANDERSON, Story City, Iowa 
125 Ghester Whites Chester Whites 
Boars and gilts to offer from five different sires, 


April boars and gilts, vigorous breeding conditio’ 
bred for bone, size and quality, leading blood lines. ¥ <H ee 7 


plenty of length, good ail around, closely culled. 
Can furnish old customers with new blood. Prices Boars as uniform as so many peas in a pod. Raised 
reasonable. Write or come and see me. 


45 from 5 sows. Immunized with double treatment. 
KF. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, lowa 


Prices right. Cc. P. WAGNER, Grandview, Iowa. 
Plainview Farm Chester Whites IMMUNED CHESTER WHITE BOARS 
Fifty head of choice boars for sale, mostly sired by 


A choice lot of good big spring boars, sired by Car- 
the grand champion, Don Raymore; a few by last | dinal out of prize winning sows. Won 5 firsts, 2 sec- 
years lowa grand champion, Chief of All. Some onds, 3 thirds, 1 fourth at Marshal! Co. fair; 1st; 2d 
very promising spring boars and fall yearligns. Call 


and3d on boar pigs. For sale at reasonable prices. 
or write. L. C. REESE, Prescott, lowa | Call or write. Phen 1409. O. J. BROUHARD, Colo. Ia. 




















The Tracys’ Chester Whites 


118 spring pigs, the finest ever. Also 45 of last fall 
farrow. Sires—CHICKASAW 3D 27029, BELLAIR 16969, 
Str HANNAH, CHICKASAW KossurH and Hampton 
JOKER. Boars for sale. 

J. B. TRACY & SONS, 


Ghester White Boars 


of March and April farrow—good, rugged fellows. 
All are by White Captain, a son of White Won- 
der by Crescent. Price from $25 to $35 while they last. 


F. BOLLMAN, Wall Lake, lowa 


Barr’s Chester Whites 


won firsts and grand championship on herd boars at 
Iowa state fair this year. Choice boars of prize win- 
ning blood for sale. Call or write. 
wWw.T. BA 


Greene, Iowa 








Ames. Iowa 

and gilts with quality. out 
O. I. Cc. Boars of large litters. Special 
prices. Cc. E. BEATY, Astoria, Illinois 
O I CC AND CHESTER WHITE boars 


Je and silts, all ages, Prolitic., large 
type, cholera immune. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, III. 











BERKSHIRES. 


Farmstead Farm Berkshires ; 


We have three times won the grand si H 
at the great lowa State Fair. We now have fag sale 
1 yearling, 5 Dec. and 20 March and April boars—the 
long, smooth, growthy kind, and at reasonable prices. 
FORREST 8S. McPHERSON, Stuart. Ia. 


Holland Farm Berkshires 

Young boars and gilts of prize winning stock—roy- 
ally bred—of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 


C. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., 








Cresco, lowa 





TAMWORTHS. 


TAMWORTHS 


Greenwood Stock Farm has about 30 head of sood 
spring boars forsale. Herd headed with the dest of 
blood. Come and see, or write for prices. 

J.W. JUSTICE & SONS, Kalona. lowa 


Tamworth Boars and Gilts For Sale 


Ten choice growthy boars of April farrow yet to of 
Will soon have a choice lot of sows and gilts \& 

in pig to such boars as Appalachian King, n 
Royal’s Equal and Mack’s Disturber. All pigs im- 
mune. J. B. MACKOY, Farragut. lowa 








AUCTIONEERS. 
G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 


Years of experience with pure bred stock. | a0w 
pedigrees, values and individual merit. Get DY 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


C.C. KEIL, GRINNELL, IA. 


AUCTIONEER 


27 years successful experience selling pure ted 
stock. Write for dates, or phone at my expeLre- 
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CORSA’S PERCHERON SALE. 
again direct attention to this high- 
offering, Which sel at Gregory 
on Tuesday, December 8th, and 
to assure all of our readers who 
nterested in growing Percheron 

«-s that they will never regret the 

spent in a visit to this large, mod- 

»-to-date American farm. Mr. Cor- 
fforts in the productior of strictly 
lass horses have been crowned with 

+ suecess, as this present offering will 





-. <t, and he has issued one of the most 
instructive catalogs that we have seen. A 
photograph from life on one page, and 
the pedigree on the opposite page, with 
pis short notes under each pedigree, de- 
scribing each animal, portray in a striking 
and «flective manner the entire offering. 
The fourteen sons and daughters of Car- 
not six stallions and eight mares—form 
a most beautiful and attractive group, 


and the writer, who has been familiar 
with the herd since its origin, firmly be- 
lieves that this collection contains the 
pest specimens that have ever entered a 
sale ring at Gregory Farm, and this is 
putting it pretty strong; but we are con- 
fident the horses will defend our state- 
sents. Queen Carnot is one of these, a 


aa ear-old filly, well named, and one 
of .urnot’s best daughters—a show filly 
from end to end, with perfect under- 
pinning. Another show filly is the year- 
ling (arnorada, a member of the show 
herd the past season, and is practically a 
product of Gregory Farm, as every dam in 
her pedigree except one was bred on the 
farm. She is a good filly for foundation 
stock. A full sister is seen in Carnzi 
Girl—a brood mare, qualified for any- good 
her’. In stallions the black son of Car- 
not Carmerica—heads the list. In fact, 
he is the exact duplicate of his sire, and 


we urge any breeder in need of a Carnot 
2d to not overlook this great opportunity 


for « herd sire. We do not hesitate to 
call him the best and handsomest young 
stallion we have seen in recent years. 
With his extreme quality, style and fin- 
ish, and weighing 1,900 pounds, with his 


beautiful earriage and stride, he can not 
fail 1o satisfy all lovers of the Percheron 
horse. A great achievement for Gregory 
Farm and the breed. Carbon 2d is anoth- 
er valuable young gray stallion, descend- 
ing from noted ancestry and with the 


clean, flinty quality that will endure. In 
fact, all the stallions listed are herd 
headers, and we refer our readers to the 


notes in the catalog which Mr. Corsa has 
so correctly given, for further informa- 
tion. Every horseman, and especially év- 
ery Vercheron breeder, should have a 
cop) Write for one at once, and kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


THUIRER’S POLANDS. 


A lot of those big Poland China boars 
are to be had from Mr. C. L. Thuirer, of 
Fostoria, Iowa. About twenty head are 
suitable to ship out. If there is a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer reader looking for a $200 
boar in strictly the big type class, Mr. 
Thuirer has him. We haven’t seen any- 
thing bigger or better this year. He is 
a March 138th pig by Thuirer’s Hadley, 
and out of Perfect Giantess 2d, by Smooth 
Wonder, by Big Wonder, by A Wonder. A 
full brother to this pig, and just as good 
except not quite so large, may be had for 
$35 The man who buys this pig gets 
two dollars in value for every one ex- 
pended. Two extra choice pigs are by 
Big Model. The best one is out of Our 
Model, by Crow’s Kind. She was the top 
of the 1914 Crow sale. This boar will suit 
ninety per cent of our best breeders. Fifty 
dollars is indeed a modest price for him. 
Note the change in Mr. Thuirer’s card, 
and write him. 


DUROC FALL BOARS FOR SALE. 


Mr. Jurgen Schmidt, of Everly, fowa, 
has three very desirable Duroc Jersey fall 
boars for sale. One in particular has 
been used slightly in the herd, and unless 
he is sold soon, will be used more. He is 
just one of the best made hogs we know 
of, and he may be had for $60—a modest 
price for such a hog. He is extremely 
heavy boned, and his feet and pasterns 
are near perfection. All three are by Col- 
onel’s Model, and out of dams by Royal 
Muncie. Mr. Schmidt is getting things 
shaped up for his coming brood sow sale, 
January 26th. The new herd boar, Golden 
Wonder, by the first prie and $535 Long 
Wonder, is right at home in his new 
quarters. He has been mated with a 
dozen sows already, some of which will 
£0 in the sale. Golden Wonder is out of 





Golden Queen 45th, by Golden Model 2d, 
and his grand-dam_ was Ohio Queen, by 
Ohio Chief. If in the market for a good 


fall boar, see Mr. Schmidt. 
DICKEY’S DUROCS. 


If in search of a good Duroc Jersey 
spring boar weighing 200 to 225 pounds, 
£0 and see Mr. F. H. Dickey, of Emmets- 
burg, Iowa. Mr. Dickey has forty to se- 
lect from. Twenty-eight are in one pas- 
ture, and not a poor one in the lot. Two 
or three which we selected as the best 
Ones are sired by D.’s Crimson Wonder, 
a son of Crimson Wonder I Am, the old 
champion. One of these is out of Mr. 
Dickey’s old reliable brood sow, known 
as Maddy. He is just about right; lots of 
Scale, and the way his typical head and 
neck blend onto his smooth, even body 
catches the eye at a glance. He is a real 
herd boar. It is a large offering to select 


from, and if you will visit the herd you 
will buy a boar if you want one. See Mr. 
Vickey’s card in this issue. 


A DESIRABLE CORN SHELLER. 


corn sheller which is compact, which 
can be set conveniently to any crib, and 
Which folds into small compass for stor- 
age or transportation, will be found in 
the Keystone sheller, made by the Inter- 
National Harvester Co. of America. They 
reproduce in their advertisement on page 
io." a sectional view of the shelling cyl- 
inger of the Keystone sheller, showing 
how the ears are shelled sideways, and 
hot from the end, and why it proves a 
oe economical and satisfactory sheller 
tor your use. The sheller not only shells 
the corn, but also cleans it. The sheller 
is made in three different sizes, two, four 
and six holes, and with capacity of from 
1,000 te 4,000 bushels per day. A catalog 








giving full information concerning the 
various sizes, and going into detail with 
regard to the working parts of the shell- 
er, can be had by writing the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago. The men- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer when asking for 
the sheller book ‘will be appreciated. 


A SPECIAL FARM GATE OFFER, 

Something special in the way of farm 
gates _ is offered by the Cyclone Fence 
Co., Dept. 96, Waukegan, Ill, in their 
special advertisement on page 1569, in 
their new Victor farm gates. This gate 
is hot galvanized inside and outside by 
their special lead-zinc hot galvanizing 
process, and they point out that it gives 
absolute protection from rust, within or 
without, and they guarantee it to prove 
rust resisting four times longer than any 
electric galvanizing process used on other 
gates. Another feature of this gate is the 
automatic double latch, which locks the 
gatet securely in any raised position. The 
rigid frame attachment which instantly 
changes the flexible frame to a _ rigid 
frame gate, makes it impossible for stock 
to raise or root it up, is another feature. 
The Cyclone Fence Co. sell their farm 
gates through dealers, and they urge Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers interested in buy- 
ing farm gates to call at the dealer’s and 
see their new gate. They are satisfied 
they will be quick to appreciate its value, 
and they want you to see the gate itself 
if at all possible, or they will be glad to 
mail vou at once their complete catalog, 
which gives full information concerning 
this gate and the other gates and fencing 
which they mauufacture. The gate is 
made of 15%-inch high carbon steel tub- 
ing, and should prove very durable, The 
illustration in their advertisement gives 
an excellent idea of the gate in the 
raised position, and calls particular at- 
tention to the features above mentioned. 
The Cyclone Fence Co. hope to have a 
good many requests for their catalog from 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers, and also a good 
many orders. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION. 

If you want to supply the young folks 
on the farm, and likewise yourself and 
your wife, with mighty interesting and 
instructive reading matter for a whole 
year, send a subscription and the $2 nec- 
essary to pay the cost thereof, to the 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. It 
will not only bring the Youth’s Com- 
panion for a full year, but likewise it will 
bring the Youth's Companion for the bal- 
ance of this year free, the $2 paying for 
your subscription to December 31, 1915. 
It will likewise bring you their handsome 
calendar, which in itself is worth one- 
fourth of the subscription price: or if 
you want to get the most interesting 
history, of the life of Lincoln, the Youth's 
Companion offer Miss Tarbell’s famous 
work and the Youth's Companion for a 
full year for $3. There are three volumes 
of Miss Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln, and it 
is generally considered the most interest- 
ing story of the life of this most famous 
American. The whole family will read 
this work (and there are three volumes 
of it), with intense interest. Wallaces’ 
Farmer will heartily appreciate it if our 
readers will mention the paper when 
sending subscriptions to the Youth’s Com- 
panion. The Youth’s Companion adver- 
tisement on page 1573 gives a good idea 
of the good things it has in store for those 
who are subscribers thereto in 1915. Look 
it up. 


BUY A POWER WASHING MACHINE. 


We do not hesitate to urge the purchase 
of a power washing machine for the farm 
home. If any home needs a power wash- 
er, it is certainly the farm home, as of 
necessity the washing must be done on 
the farm. With a good power washer, 
with power wringer, and rinsing tubs, it 
makes washday a much easier day than 
it otherwise would be for the women folks 
on the farm. A concern which makes a 
specialty of a power washer which has 
enjoyed quite an extensive sale among 
farm folks, is the Meadows Mfg. Co., of 
Pontiac, Ill, and they call particular at- 
tention to their washer, and the work it 
will do, in their advertisement on page 
1574. Their machines are sold through 
dealers, but if for any reason your dealer 
does not have their machine, the Mea- 
dows Mfg. Co. will appreciate it if you 
will write them, addressing the inquiry 
to the Lake Street Factory, and they will 
see that you get it, or if you drop them 
a postal card or letter request, they will 
send their complete catalog, giving full 
particulars concerning their washer and 
the work it will do. 


GOOD UNDERWEAR. 


Good, warm winter underwear is an 
absolute necessity on the farm, or for 
any person who is compelled to be out- 
of-doors a good deal of the time. The 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., make a specialty of winter under- 
wear, and their Hanes elastic knit gar- 
ments have some special features which 
they believe will appeal to farm users, 
and to which they call attention in their 
advertisement on page 1562. They direct 
particular attention to the elastic collar- 
ette which fits the neck snugly, and to the 
improved firmly knit cuffs that hug the 
wrists, and likewise to the waistband, 
which is strongly stitched and well fin- 
ished. They would like to have Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers, when buying underwear, 
to ask their dealer for Hanes Elastic Knit 
—and if for any reason their dealer does 
not keep their wear, thev will be glad to 
see that you are supplied. 


GALLOWAYS GASOLINE ENGINE 
CATALOG. 


A very interesting gasoline engine cata- 
log has just been issued by Wm. Gallo- 
way, president of the Wm. Galloway Co., 
of 225 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa. 
This catalog tells about the various gaso- 
line engines which the Galloway Com- 
pany make, including their famous six 
horse power engine, which selis for $98.75. 
It likewise describes the smaller and the 
Jarger engines which the Galloway Com- 
pany make, telling about them in an in- 
teresting way. Either a postal card or 
letter request will bring this catalog by 
return mail, 





Recent Public Sales 


OAKBLUFF SHORT-HORN SALE. 

The dispersion of the Oakbluff herd of 
Short-horns, by Mr. Wm. Mundy, of 
Washta, Iowa, November 18th, drew buy- 
ers from across the state to the east, and 
from other sections of lowa. The cattle 
had received no _ fitting, having been 
brought direct from the pastures to the 
sale ring, and were very thin in most in- 
stances. They were sold without any 
guarantee as to future usefulness, which 
in some instances affected the selling 
price. Lancaster Duchess 2d was the at- 
traction of the sale, and her selling price 
of $275 was the highest recorded. The 
buyer was Auctioneer P. McGuire, of 
Iowa. Mr. McGuire is building up a good 
sized herd, and this cow will add prestige 
to it. W. A. Wickersham, of Iowa, took 
the Prather bred cow, Sovereign Queen, 
at $200. Lady Ordeus 2d was not showing 
in calf to suit buyers, and she went at the 
low price of $150, to George Struve, of 
Iowa. D. C. Hess, of Iowa, was a liberal 
bidder for nearly all of the Scotch cows, 
and secured Oakbluff Victoria and her 
bull calf at $145. Messrs. Geo. Wander 
& Son, of Iowa, purchased the twenty- 
three months. bull, Prince Nonpareil 
3d, at the top price for bulls, $260. The 
herd bull, MeNonpareil, remained in the 
neighborhood at $105, C. W. Boothby be- 
ing the buyer. It is doubtful if a better 
bull has been in use in Cherokee county 
for the number of years that McNonpareil 
has. It was his son in this sale that 
brought $260, and another just weaned 
that brought $150. The selling was con- 
ducted by P. McGuire. The list of those 
selling for $100 and over follows: 

FEMALES. 

Lancaster Duchess 2d, July, ’07; 

(and c. calf); P. MeGuire, Hol- 

ee, ee SA ee 275.00 
Sovereign Queen, Aug., ’05; W. A. 

Wickersham, Melbourne, Iowa... 200.00 
Lady Ordeus 2d, Sept., ‘05; Geo. 

Struve, Manning, Iowa ......... 130.00 
Empress 2d, Aug., °06 (and c. calf); 

A. C. Lanham, Sheldon, Iowa.... 180.00 
Oakbluff Victoria, Sept., ’08 (and 

b. calf); D. C. Hess, Moville, 

RE ERT ee ee Oye ne ee 145.00 
Nonpareil 80th, Feb., ’04; L. A. 

Robinson, Correctionville, Iowa.. 130.00 
Dorothy Knight, Aug., ’04 (and b. 

calf); A. Johnson, Washta, Ia... 127.50 
Wildame Lady 2d, Jan., ’07 (and b. 

calf); P. MeGuire, Holstein, Iowa 125.00 
Manor Lady 3d, Sept., '10; George 


Rupert, Holstein, Iowa .......... 125.00 
BULLS. 
MeNonpareil, April, °’07; C. W. 
Boothby, Washta, Iowa ......... 105.00 
Decorator, May, °13; H. J. Schleel, 
Washta,. OWA... <.6«0 eaten a aaaeae 125.00 
Prince Nonpareil, Dec., ’12; Geo. 
Wander & Son, Elgin, Iowa...... 265.00 


Calf, unnamed, full brother to 
Prince Nonpareil; W. C. Coon, 
Correctionville, Iowa ............ 150.00 

SUMMARY. 

15 females sold for $1,920; aver., $128.00 

6 bulls sold for $737.50; average, 123.00 

21 head sold for $2,657.50; average, 126.50 





HAYS’ REGISTERED STOCK SALE. 

The sale of Short-horns, Percherons and 
Poland Chinas advertised by Mr. Clarence 
M. Hays, of Rodman, Iowa, for November 
19th, took place on one of the coldest 
and windiest days recorded in November 
in recent years. Notwithstanding this 
fact, there was a very good buying crowd 
present, and the result was that the sale 
Was a success. The cattle were in very 
thin condition and slightly halter broken, 
and the mares with one exception were 
well advanced in years. Owing to the 
lateness of the hour, but few of the Po- 
land Chinas were offered. Geo. M. Vader, 
of Iowa, got the best Scotch heifer in the 
sale, Endridge Victoria, at $175, which 
was the top price for females, The herd 
bull, Lord Lochinvar, went to Peter Kol- 
lasch, of Iowa, at $200. Auctioneer H. S. 
Dunean conducted the selling, and was 
assisted by L. A. Matern. The list fol- 
lows of those selling for $100 and over: 

SHORT-HORN FEMALES. 

Endridge Victoria, Sept., °13; Geo. 


M. Vader, Churdan, Iewa ...... $175.00 
Endridge Gladys, Deec., '12; Henry 

BiG, Garmer, WOWG. 6cccocccccececs 147.50 
Ada Marr A., May, ‘11 (and ec. 

eaif); Gee. Mi VAGCP™ 600008 c ices 155.00 
Ramsden Girl, Mar., ‘11; Geo. M. 

GO ontan.<::0 om wee htiwiee 49 eum 6 adds 120.0) 
Red Beauty, June, '09; M. C. Ma- 

Car WEGEEe, BOE. ciccccccsccces 100.00 


SHORT-HORN BULLS. 
Lord Lochinvar, Mar., ’09; Peter 


‘Kollasch, Whittemore, Iowa..... 200.00 
Unnamed, Mar., ’14; Nick Wydert, 

pe ST ee Cee Ps ee «+» 100.00 

PERCHERONS. 
oe | eel ee 190.09 
ee rere et ee 50.00 
pS Fg | eee 156.00 
MR OR, OB Ko ciicccsscousesene 300.00 
ER a re ee «+. 165.00 
eer dedeqath ieee 
Stud colt, Henrique, Apr., ’14...... 135.00 
SUMMARY. 


29 Short-horns sold for $2,455; av., $ 84.65 


7 Percherons sold for $1,165; av., 166.42 


TAMWORTHS 


at the **‘Sowa Bell Herd” farm bred in the 
puryile at farmers’ prices. 


C. S. MULKS, Riceville, lowa 
TAMWORTHS 


Over 20 years a breeder of Tamworths. Six spring 
boars left. Prices reasonable. Book your order for 
a bred gilt. All stock immune. Satisfaction or 
money back. 

Ridgeview Stock Ranch, Westfield, Ia. 


Willow Bend Hampshires 


Early spring and a few fall boars. One herd boar. 
Lengthy, strong back, big bone, good on feet. Large. 
nicely marked fellows from prize winners.) Priced 
to move them. Herd double treated. (Order now. 
W. O. Berktihiser & Son, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 


db a f 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER Po, ne Scr or 
and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satitfying cus- 
tomers. JOKE SHAVER, Kalona, lowa. 




















Uncle Henry's 


Letters to 


The Farm Boy 


Many years ago Henry 
Wallace, Editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, chanced to overhear 
a quarrel between a farm boy 
and his father. It made a 
deep impression on him and 
resulted in a series of letters 
to the farm boy which were 
later published in book form. 


In these letters Uncle Henry 
deals with the farm boy and 
his problems, with his every 
day life, with his relations to 
his father, his mother, his 
brothers and sisters, with his 
reading, his fun, his education, 
his start in life, his habits. 


As the boys say, it is a 
cracker-jack of a book for boys, 
and your boy or your friend’s 
boy will read it eagerly from 
cover to cover. And older 
folks will find it equally inter- 
esting. 

This book will make a fine 
Christmas present for a boy. 


Both 
$2.50 


Wallaces’ Farmer 3 yrs. 
Uncle Henry’s Letters 


Both 
$1.60 


Wallaces’ Farmer 1 yr. 
Uncle Henry’s Letters 
Remit to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





AUCTIONEERS. 


——— EEE 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Greatest School and become tndepend- 
ent with no capital Invested. Write today for 
free catalogue. Term opens Dec. 7th. Every 
branch of the busimess taught. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 


14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, IMinois 




















Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property. and students furnished set of 
text books free. written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS JANUARY 4, 1915 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 


H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Steck Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in thea 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


H. S. Allen, Russell, towa 


Pure Bred Live Stock 
Auctioneer 


Duroc Sales a Specialty 


Sales already booked in six states for the coming 
season. Write or wire for dates. 


L. A. Matern, Wesley, lown 


Pure Bred Live Steck Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns aspectalty. Lifet’me 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for daces, 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 19:4 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRILL, LOWA 


J. L. MciLRATH, Grinnell, iowa 
AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hors 
Olid customers are securing dates 6 mos. and 4 yew 
abead. Reasonable terms—Satisfaction. 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live stock salea, 
Write or wire for dates, 
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POLAND-CHINAS. 
BIG TYPE 


POLAND- 
CHINA 


spring boars 
weighing 2”) to 
225 lbs. at $30 to 
$35 each. If 
boar is not as 
represented, or 
don’t suit, fire 
him back and 
get your 
money. Herd 
double treated. 
Have a few ex- 
tra good ones 
Choice blood 
lines 
C. L. THUIRER 

Fostoria, Clay Co., la. 


Big Poland - Chinas 


Boars all sold. 
BRED SOW SALE FEBRUARY 13, 1915 


Boars in service, G's Big Price, Valley Long- 
fellow and Smooth Wonder 34. 


Also Light Brahma Cockerels for Sale 
J. M. GLASIER, St. James, Minn. 













Poland-Chinas—Big Type 


Immune Boars and Gilts 





A few young boars for sale weighing 200 lbs. and 
better, and 3 fal! boars. Also a lot of splendid gilts 
which we will sell open if taken before Dec. 10th, or 


we will sell them bred a little later. All are of pop- 
ular big type breeding. 


IDA ROGNESS & SON, Hills, Minnesota 

' “38 7 a ue a, oi Chi 

Big Type Poland-Chinas 
Boars to offer—the big 

business, pork-making 

kind. Sires— Mastodon 


Wonder 2d 215317. 
Few by Big Wonder, son 





and grandson of the two 
renowned A Wonders. 
Sows in herd all represent 
big type breeding. 


A. VANDER PLOEG,. Kanawha, lowa 


70 POLAND-CHINA BOARS 
80 POLAND-CHINA GILTS 


for sale, and I want tosay that they are extra good 
ones. Allaresired by Glant Look 207741 and 
Palamadez 193238. Great breeding boars. 
That's why we've got such good big pigs. You can 
learn alot m ore about them by calling on or writing to 


G. PUFAHL, Luana, lowa 











SUNNYSLOPE 


To the wilds of Sunnyslope we again invite you to our annual 


Short-horn Sale 
WEDNESDAY, DEC. 9 


is the date, and Sunnyslope is near 


WALL LAKE, IOWA 


We are not alone in our belief that the 40 head in this sale 
outclass any previous offering sold from Sunnyslope, as a 
number familiar with our former offerings have confirmed 
this belief. One-half the offering are Scotch. Seventeen bulls 
are selling, including the young herd bull, Standard Goods. 
Twelve calves sell at foot of dams and many of the same cows 
are rebred. 

Standard Goods and Pride’s Best have been our herd bulls 
the past few years and they are the sires of a large part of the 
offering. The females however, sired by Standard Goods, are 
being retained. Standard Goods is a big, massive red roan got 
by Carter’s Choice Goods, and we are selling him with a high 
recommend—fully guaranteed. 

A yearling red is a full brother to Red Knight Jr., sold in 
our 1913 sale to John Rasmess for $325, and this one is fully 
as good, in some respects better. Bulls good enough to head 
pure bred herds are numerous. 

A number of daughters of Pride’s Best are superlative. 
They have size with great expanse and depth of rib. 

Am selling Roan Lady, one of the very best daughters of old 
Gwendoline King Royal. She is still young, is of the Vain Maid 
tribe and has good calf at foot. Her bull calf won first at the 
Sac County fair, defeating a Saunders’ bred bull that had been 
fitted. 

If you wish particulars, a letter or postal card will bring 
youa catalog. Address 


J, A. RICHARDSON, Wall Lake, lowa 


FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer 














ES 
POLAND.CHINAS, 


Elk Grove Poland-China 


and Shropshires 


™Am offering one choice big December tras 
Monarch Chief and out of a Chief Price Avant! OY 
two early spring boars by Baron and Hen:y Rie Be 
and a nimber of big Apri! boars. Aj. reas One, 
choice rams, a yearling and a two-year_ca pa 
to move them quickly. ‘ = FTiced 
FRANK KAINIER, 











Logan, lowa 


Big Type Poland -Chinas 
-Ch 
ig type Folan inas 
Ten April boars for gale 
with bone and body, will 
weigh 160 to 185 Ibs., sired 
by Longfellow 5th 212159 by’ 
Giant King 186883, price $25 
to$35. My hogs are healthy, 
have had no cholera for 15 
years. Visitors always wel- ern Anon 
come. No business transacted on Sunda 


JACOB NISSEN, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co., lowa 


Fishers’ Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Thirty big, husky, heavy boned, stre: 
spring boars for sale, sired by Giant V 






















“hy fall and 
i 


-9 ~ ter 184793, 
F.’s Longfellow 197311, Baron 198441 and Long ¢ bee 
212461—some real herd headers. Prices right: sats. 
faction guaranteed. Herd inspection invited, w rite 


for descriptions and prices. 
Bred sow sale February 18th. 


L. S. FISHER & SON 


Route 1 EDGEWOOD, low, 


I Will Give You a Pig if 
You Are Not Satisfied 


My big type Poland-Chinas are 
by Wonder Jumbo, who measured 7s 
stood on a 104 inch bone and weighed 8} 
years of age. 

Special prices on boars for the next 30 days 


B. F. MARMION, Farmington, lowa 
Adams’ Poland-Chinas 


IMMUNED 
Early March boars for sale of the big Tecumseh 











blood lines, intermingled with the choicest Joh 
Miller breeding. Also three dandy big September 
boars. Pigs have lots of length and heavy bone, 
Address 

J. E. ADAMS, Webster City, lowa 








The splendid big Poland-China herd boar 


Clark’s Expansion 198431 for Sale 


He from Dorr’s Expansion and a Longfellow sow; 


also big fall and spring boars by him. Big, heavy 
bone, very lengthy and full of quality. 
HARRY CLARK, Washta,. Iowa 








Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Boars and gilts—The big. lengthy kind with 
quality, of Mareh and April farrow; sired by Had- 
ley’s “G’’ 222435 and Chief Insurgent 182859; offered 
at reasonable prices. 

HOWARD DUNN. Aledo, Illinois 





FARVER’S BIG TYPE 


Poland-Ghinas 


Thirty-five big spring boars to offer— 
March and April farrow. Sires: E.'s Defender, 
Wonder Model, Hericles and Mouw’s Jr. 
Boars have length, best of feetand backs. Some 
extraordinary boars are ovt of Farver’s 
Goliath dame. 


E. E. FARVER, Ocheyedan, lowa 


Big Type Immune 
Poland -China Boars 


Fall boars, winter boars, spring boars, and one herd 
boar, Big Long Wonder. Thirty head of boars sired 
by the 800 pound Black Crow Big Long Wonder and 
Big Mastodon. Write for prices and descriptions. 


J. C. BAILEY, Marshalltown, lowa 
Poland=Chinas for Sale 


Three good, big, smooth fall boars sired by B.'s Ex- 
pansion 180285 and out of Lucy's Tec. 5th 430538, a 700 
Ib. sow; also 65 spring boars coming fine. Most all 
spring pigs are sired by Goliath Jr. 212369, one of 
Farver's Goliath very best sons. My sows are from 
such blood as B.'s Expansion 180285, Smooth Wonder 
145501, Columbir Chief 3d 133689, A Wender A 176989, 
and others. Come or write me. 

W. A. BISSONNETT 
m. i, Charles City, lowa 


Big Type, Immuned 
Poland-China Boars 


Fall Boars Spring Boars 
Herd Boars Farmers’ Boars 
Fall boars weight up to400 lbs. Spring boars grow- 
ing woo fast to give weights. One yearling herd boar. 
Sires weigh up to 1055 lbs. 
Write for prices and description. 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


Greenbush Farm Boars 


25 cholera immune or (double treated) 200 te 250 Ib. 
March Poland-China pigs. One 400 lb. fall year- 
ling. All are sired by the 750 Ib. young boar, Mam- 
moth Chief Price, out of 600 Ib. dams. Litters 8 to 
12. Above weights taken Oct. 8th. 
Trains met by appointment. Both phones. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


A. L. MASON, Early, Sac Co., lowa 


~ POLAND-CHINAS 


Twenty-five Jan. and Feb. boars and gilts for sale, 
sired by EI Wonder 202627. A nice, thrifty lot 
with plenty of length. Spring pigs coming on by 
Wonder Price. All! big breeding. 

A F. BOLIN & SON. Quimby, Iowa 


immuned Big Type Poland-China Boars 
for sale, of Aprii farrow. Wil) weigh 175 Ibs. each. 
Bred for size, bone and quality. For prices and 
Gescription, write 


Hi. A. WOHLSDORF, Lawier, lowa 






































POLAN D-CHINAS. 


40 Immuned Big Type Poland-China Boar Pigs 


for sale at The Pike Timber Stock Farm-—March, April and May farrow. Boars with size, bone and 
quality, mostly sired by the 1000-1b. boar, Big Wonder 180955, and out of old sows sired by same sized boar, 
Jumbo 170495. 

DAVENPORT & MACK, BELMOND, IOWA 


Geo. Glynn’s Big Poland-Ghina Boars 


Ten selected double treated, big, lengthy spring boars for sale, sired by Mouw’s Big Sioux by the first 
prize Black Big Bone. Dams by Smooth Jumbo. Smooth Jumbo and Mouw’s Big Sioux are both 900 Ib. boars. 


laps af a lanes Goer voleea. GEO. GLYNN, Sioux Rapids, lowa 
PEDERSON’S POLAND-CHINAS —IMMUNED 


Boarst Wes; spring and fall boars. Priced from 30 tos50. Weights from 175 to 350 lbs. and 
not fat. All big type breeding, growthy, big boned boars. Weare pricing them below their value. Come 
and help yourself while they last. 


Bred sow sale February /6th. C. M. PEDERSON, Dunlap, lowa 


OAKWOOD POLAND-CHINAS 


Immuned fall and spring boars forsale. Big,smooth fellows, sired by Smooth Big Bone and Bi 
Qualicy. Dams are our famous 700 and 800 pound Oakwood sows. The good enes are moving out rapidly. 


Address C. H. PORTER, EAGLE GROVE, IOWA 


20 IMMUNE BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


to offer that reach and pass the 200 lb. mark. They are of leading prize winning big type blood lines. The 
size of bone and the feeding quality in our herd have never failed to meet the approval of all who visit us. 


Le tell y« 

about our boars. JAS. R. FRENCH, Marcus, lowa 
H 150 i i ised tly 

Lawler’s BIG Poland-Ghinas =)? on Ge Sr" hera’ Boars 


Miller's Choice 178929, sire of grand champion boar at Sioux City, 1914. and Giant’s Equal 
198449. (One litter by the 1106 pound Long Jumbo; one litter by the 960 lb. Mabel’s Wonder, first at Des 
Moines; one great litter of ten by Chief Price A. Dams are by A Wonder 107353, Big Bone, Big Tom, 
A Wonder 143421, Miller’s Longfellow, Miller's C. P., Big Surprise and Miller’s Choice. A visit to our farm 























will satisfy as to our having big hogs. JAS. LAWLER, Clare, Webster County, lowa. 
s s 
40 Poland-Chinasoies | Poland-China Big Types 
ae 
BOARS g typ 
to offer, mostly the get of Big Jones Jr. and A dozen late summer yearlings and fall boars for 


Tec. Longfellow 2d. Few by Oakwood ’awnee sale, sired by Giant King and Black Orange, 
9d, and the champion Chief Again Price. Alsoa fall two mammoth boars. Dams are by Big Orange, Big 
boar anda good spring yearling—litter mate to Big Black Jumbo, Big Jumbo and Giant King. You will 
Jones Jr. Wecan show more size than in previous not need to be told these are big types when you see 
years. Come and judge the quality. Herd immuned. them. Price $40 each while they last. 


W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, fowa | |. H. FITCH, Lake City, lowa 


Also one good Angus bull to offer. Bred sow sale February 18th 


The Big Type Poland-China | Spring Boars, $20 and $25 


Herd boar for sale—Smooth Longfellow 











214543 and a lot of choice spring boars sired by Good April boars sired by our herd boar, Long 
him: also two real good fall yearlings. This is Wonder, and out of sows of Miller, James and Crow 
smooth, good quality stuff and the prices | breeding. VERNE G. FELTER, 
will suit. Cherokee County, Washta, Iowa 
G. LAUSTER, Thornton, lowa . 
u ’ Kramer’s Standard Poland - Chinas 
SMITH BROS.’ IMMUNE Am offering one aged boar, also one big, smooth 


yearling by Big Wonder, one of the best sons of the 

8 iG TYP E PO LA Ye D hod great A aoeees mph ga choice fall and coding boars 
Forty big boned, big quality. easy feeding sprin offer, mostly out of the great sow, Stan lard Lady 
boars fer sale. sired by Big A Wonder, 100 Ibe | 971282. J. J. KRAMER, Hospers, Sioux Co., Iowa. 
attwoyearscid. Will alse sell King Jumbo, 


& yearling herd boar. Call or write. Immune Big Type Poland-China Boars $25 


SMITH BROS., R. 2, Lawier, lowa | each. (has. C. Myers, Lowa City, lowa. 














C. Albert Peterson, Kiron, lowa 


Home of the champion Poland-China boar, Ex. 
pander. April boars for sale by above named 
boar. Few by Big King’s Equal ana Expansion’s 
Wonder. Perfect thrift. $30 for choice. 


Poland-Ghina Boars 


All of big type breeding and growthy in makeup. 
Sires, Big Price 183569 and Pawnee Boy 
206565. Few choice January boars, balance spring 
farrow. Address 
Geo. T. Littlefield & Son, Holstein, lowa 


Ira Chase & Sons, Buck Grove, la 


Breeders of Poland-China Swine 


Fall and spring boars for sale at moderate prices. 
Bred gilts in season. Address as above. 


40 HEAD POLAND-CHINA SOWS 


of spring and fall farrow. Prices reasonable, and 
must be sold in the next 30days. Also have 17 spring 
boars and one tried boar (Price’s Giant) to offer. 
Peter Mouw and Ruebel Bros. breeding. 

OTIS HOWARD, Marathon, Iowa 


L. W. LARSON, EMMETSBURG, IA. 


Breeder of big type Poland-Chinas. Sires represent- 
ed, Prosperity Big Ex.. Lauer's Crow, Long Smooth 
Wonder, Big Bone 2d, Chief Expansion, etc. Young 
boars forsale. Nerd double treated. Also conduct 
auction sales of Reg. stock. Farm near Graettinger. 


High Glass Shropshires 


15 2-YEAR-OLD RAMS FOR SALE 


All by imported rams and either out of imported 
ewes or close up to the imported ewe. Price, $30 
while they last. We can scarcely recommend them 
too highly. They are the real Shropshire sort—well 
covered and heavy boned. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 
VALLEY HOME FARM 


SHROPSHIRES 


° 7 
Twenty-five good yeariing rams forsale sired by 
an Imp. Cooper ram who was a winner whereve 























shown. Write for prices and particulars. or call. 
HARRY D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
aE 





Recorded Shropshires 


Breeders’ or farmers’ rams, Young ewes. 





lated pairs. Satisfied customers in 22 states. Bank 
references, prices, guarantee and cost to slip oD 
quest. ZELORA GREEN, Oakland, (Coles Co.) Ill. 
J. DONALD A. GREEN, Mgr. Mention this paper. 

esate fo 


Shropshire Ewes 


Twelve Shropshire ewes for sale at #12 © 
with papers and others eligible to record 
see them or write. s 
CHAS. H. McMILLIN, Lohrville, low 


rs old, sired by 
20 Shropshire Rams jeri View's a1, :ivion. ut 
prize ram lamb 1912 Towa State Fair, and McKerrow 
1907. F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, low 
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